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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE prodigious battle of Eastern Europe continued all through 
February. The Germans lost Stalingrad in January. They 
lost the Caucasus and a good deal else during 
= Battleof §=February. From Leningrad to Rostov the 
oa battle raged and always the Russians pressed 
back the invaders of their country, though, at the time of 
writing, they have not yet recovered the whole of the territory 
that they lost in 1942. German losses have been prodigious, 
both in men and war material, and the war so trium- 
phantly embarked upon in 1941 bids fair to be the most 
disastrous in the long aggressive history of Germany. We 
know little of the campaign save its broad outlines and 
nothing at all of the effect this series of disasters is having 
upon the Germans themselves. But from the way in which 
their retreat has been conducted, it would appear that the 
High Command is suffering from divided counsels. There is 
some: evidence of a shake in the wonderful German war 
machine, and German divisions, though many of them fight 
to the death, are not always as averse to surrendering as when 
they were on top of the world. The plan of the High Com- 
mand is not yet visible, and it is probable that the original 
scheme of retreat has had to be abandoned. This would 
seem to have provided for holding Kharkov and Rostov and 
—of course—the Crimea. Kharkov and Rostov are now gone, 
100 German divisions have been lost or severely mauled, the 
need for a shorter line is obvious, and it may be that before 
these words are read that will beindicated. The line from Riga 
to Odessa is spoken of, but can the Germans hold on even to 
this? Will the Russians—who are winning and who are 
piling up huge masses of war booty and food—pause as long 
as any Germans remain on Russian soil ? 


THE noble Russian victories have filled the minds of English- 
men with admiration and the thoughts of the oppressed 
Losing th peoples with hope. At last the great German 
Line ° military machine is beaten at its own game of 

war, at last the Russian steamroller, from 
which we hoped so much in 1914-15 is rolling over the dis- 
comfitted German divisions and is pushing them back towards 
their own frontiers. We have felt nothing like the relief that 
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these victories bring us since the summer of 1918, when the 
Anglo-French armies pushed the Germans out of France and 
Belgium. Then our hopes were high, as they are now, that 


rae oe 


victory would bring us lasting peace. We reckoned without | 


the astuteness of mischief makers and without the folly of 
our political and religious leaders who fell for the trap—so 
skilfully laid in 1918—of pacifism. Before the last war ended 
the sketch of an international league was being drawn in 
America, and was being sent to England in private cor- 
respondence. The world was to be freed from war by means 
of a committee which would decide all international and 
controversial matters. No armies, navies or air forces would 
be required, a millennium was at hand, ‘‘ anew Heaven anda 
new Earth,” cried Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Others, who 
should have known better, followed his lead. The Pacifist 
societies—some of them never published their accounts—the 
men who had done no fighting, the donkeys of the intelli- 
gentsia, all rushed in to overwhelm those who counselled that 
Britain should remain strong. The Press was largely carried 
away by the rush of propaganda which few editors resisted. 
It was Geneva, Geneva all the way. This time, the same 
effort at diversion got going before the battle was joined. 
Internationalism had a good try to regain a position from 
which Great Britain could be damaged. Union Now, a book 
by a German-American was printed and praised. But this 
time internationalism did not “‘ catch on,” only a few inveter- 
ates really wanted to embrace the Germans again. Those 
who guide these matters saw that the International Cock 
would not fight. Something else must be tried. 


THEN, when the mischief makers with their following of 
intelligentsia and bishops were on tiptoe after frustrated hopes, 
an enormous and highly scented red _ herring 

aoa was drawn across the line; this was the 
al Beveridge Report with its battle cry of “ social 
security,” which was to be attained painlessly and merely by 
dint of a little legislation, just as in 1918 peace was to be 
attained at Geneva by Committees. On the appearance of 
this document an immense effort was made by all the elements 
which formerly supported the League of Nations Union and 
the Peace Ballot. We have the spectacle of all the same 
people, a little greyer, with rather fewer teeth and a little 
less firm on their pins, but all recognisable, rushing to enthusi- 
astic support of this new scheme which is to bring hope and 
happiness in the twinkling of an eye to countless millions. 
We warn our readers this is the old game; it lost us the last 
peace and it will lose us the next one if we are not careful. 
The game consists in distracting the British public from their 


— - 
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great task of winning the war and getting them to diffuse 
their powerful energies. The Beveridge plan itself may have 
elements which are worthy of consideration later on, but it is 
supported by a doubtful element, and is praised by the people 
who have hitherto always been wrong about everything. 
“Social Security ’’ can only exist if we win the war, and if we 
preserve and develop our Empire according to the enterprise 
and genius of our own people, otherwise it is as illusory as that 
“Collective Security’ of which we heard all too much during 
the years before 1939. It is disquieting to think that Parlia- 
ment gave three days to hunting this red herring, and that 
after the great victories of Stalingrad, Rostov and Kharkov, 
and during the hard fight our own men are having in North 
Africa. Our advice to all those who want to win the war is 
“ware red herrings ’’—there will be plenty of time for a drag 
when we have killed the fox we are now hunting. 


LasT winter the Germans overcame the prodigious difficulties 
and losses of their 1941 Russian campaign, sticking it out and 

daring disaster. This fortunate result was 
The Ghost of largely achieved by Hitler’s personal ascen- 
dancy. But this year a good deal of the gilt 
has been knocked off the gingerbread. Hitler may have his 
old power, but some of the illusion—‘‘ the leader is always 
right ’’—-has been lost since Stalingrad. Not even the 
theatrical performances of the German radio will restore the 
lost faith, though the talent of Goebbels has been brilliantly 
displayed in the Valhalla effects he produced. But these 
were ruined by the surrender of Marshal von Paulus, in spite 
of his poison and two revolvers. The Germans are now faced 
with the alternatives of standing to arms in a general siege of 
Europe, which they hold, or of making another offensive. 
This they can hardly mount by the spring. They have fallen 
back on efforts to get peace talks going to confuse their 
enemies and with the idea that by cutting their losses this time 
they can wait for a more favourable opportunity to conquer 
theworld. They hold very important cards, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and their 
dominance over the satellite countries, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Roumania. Their wiser heads must be wondering how much 
of this loot they would have to part with to get peace? 
Russia has pegged her claims, she means to have her old 
frontiers, up to the Curzon line in Poland, the Baltic republics 
(but not Finland). We may be sure that Hitler is wondering 
whether he could not make a deal with this most formidable 
of his enemies. In fact every capital in the world is hearing 
the ghost walk of Prince Sixte of Bourbon, who was put up 
by the Germans in the last war to feel for the weaknesses in 


Prince Sixte 
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Allied Countries. It is because Prince Sixte walks that Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt issued their ‘‘ unconditional 
surrender” declaration. They want to lay his ghost and to 
show the world that no spectre will tempt England and 
America to any peace parleys with the Hun. 


In the meantime the Italian Government has been remodelled. 
Count Grandi, Signor Bottai and Count Ciano have all been 
. dismissed, though Count Grandi preserves his 
ey - position on the Fascist Council, and Count 
Ciano goes as Mussolini’s representative to the 
Vatican. They have been replaced by less-known men, and 
the Duce takes on the Foreign Office in addition to those of 
the War, Navy, Air and Home Offices. The purge has gone 
deep and far and Signor Mussolini has stood forward—as 
Hitler did in 1941—as the symbol of his country. Our sug- 
gestion as to why this has been done now is that the Duce 
himself wants to control the whispers for peace which go out 
from Rome. He does not want to find that some other man, 
speaking for Italy, has approached the Allies with suggestions. 
This is a possible explanation, but in the Byzantine politics of 
modern Italy there may be other reasons. 


Mr. CHURCHILL spent most of January and the first week in 
February in Africa and the Middle East. At Casablanca he 
; met President Roosevelt. He also went to 
Mr. Churchill Turkey, Cyprus, Egypt and Tripoli, where he 
Goes Abroad aoe ee : 
held a ceremonial review of the Eighth Army. 
On his return from these travels he gave a picturesque account 
of his adventures to the House of Commons. This was full 
of happy phrases and well-managed oratorial effects. There 
had never been, he said, anything like the talks at Casablanca. 
The conference there lasted 11 days and the military and 
naval experts had “sat by themselves’”’ without political 
influence being placed on them. There was at last a plan. 
‘We may have taken decisions which will prove to be less 
good than we hoped, but, at any rate, anything is better than 
not having a plan,” and, said Mr. Churchill, ““ We now have 
a complete plan of action . . . and this plan we are going 
to carry out according to our ability during the next nine 
months...” That there is, at last, a plan is certainly good 
news. The country, the Allied nations, and above all the 
occupied countries, will be very much relieved to hear that 
the Micawber period is over. ‘‘ There is no question,”’ said 
Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ of drifting or indecision, or being unable to 
form a scheme, or waiting for something to turn up.” The 
Prime Minister told the House of Commons that Mr. Stalin 
and General Chiang Kai shek had been invited to attend the 
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Casablanca Conference. But the first-named is far too busy 
pushing the Germans out of Russia, and the second too much 
occupied with politics in his disordered and disunited country 
to be able to go so far. Besides this, as President Roosevelt 
pointed out to the American Press, Russia is not at war with 
Japan nor General Chiang Kai shek at war with Germany. 
Further, it is noticeable about the Russians that they put 
first things first. Not a bell has yet rung in Moscow for the 
great victories in the Caucasus, of Stalingrad and elsewhere. 


As for the decisions taken at Casablanca few could be revealed 
and these only dealt with generalities or with military organisa- 
tion. In the first class was the declaration of 
the British and American Governments that 
the war would be continued until the enemy surrendered 
unconditionally. This was a very proper reply to the numerous 
peace feelers which have been creeping about the neutral 
capitals. The second decision made public was not a new 
one. It was that the war against Germany must have priority 
over the war against Japan. This is a right decision, but Mr. 
Hole’s article in this issue will show the effect it has on 
Australia and New Zealand, and we think it unfortunate that 
such emphasis should have been laid on the secondary nature 
of this war. It is true that the Prime Minister gave some 
comfort to the ‘‘ caretaking ’’ war-makers by assuring them 
that an effort would be made to clear the Japanese out of 
Burma. The broad and sweeping outlines of policy we have 
quoted were the only indications given of war strategy. The 
other Casablanca decisions we heard concerned military 
organisation, always a delicate matter between Allies and a 
particularly difficult one in dealing with Americans, who 
have not much belief in the need for technical skill and 
preparation in military matters, and who are great sticklers 
for their own position. It is obvious to us that what is wanted 
at the head of an army is the best and most experienced 
general. This is not at all so clear to Americans, who still 
think of war itself as rough-riding and of themselves as pro- 
viding the best troops for this purpose. Speaking of their 
claims to priority, Mr. Churchill said: ‘‘ We agreed with the 
President some months ago that this (North African cam- 
paign) should be an American enterprise.” 

The fact that the British have, so far, done all the fighting 
has not affected President Roosevelt’s attitude. General 
Alexander, the brilliant soldier whose glorious campaign has 
cleared the enemy out of Egypt, Cyrenaica and Tripolitania, 
ls to be placed under the American General Eisenhower’s 
orders. Mr, Churchill asks the Press to be careful how they 
criticise this arrangement: we shall, therefore, not comment 


The Decisions 
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further than to say that General Alexander is the third 
General Commanding in the Middle East to be deprived of his 
command by Mr. Churchill, Marshal Wavell and General 
Auchinlech were the two others. It is some slight comfort to 
know that General Eisenhower—may he be as gifted as that 
other Swiss, Jomini—cannot be so shifted. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER is to be assisted by General Alexander, 
whose selfless patriotism in accepting this subordinate position 
7 under a foreign soldier was commended by Mr. 
oe Churchill. General Giraud’s French Army is 
"s also to pass under American Command, and 
this on French territory. This aspect of the arrangement 
does not seem to have a very stable element in it. The Air 
Force, commanded by Air Chief Marshal Tedder, is also under 
General Eisenhower’s orders. And he appears to control 
the Navy. Sir Andrew Cuningham has the naval command 
in the Mediterranean, and this reaches beyond the present 
American zone, but he is placed under the orders of General 
Eisenhower. Thus a prodigious responsibility has been placed 
by the Allied leaders upon a quite untried and inexperienced 
man. That President Roosevelt should have desired this 
arrangement to be made shows how little he knows of war and 
how much he is thinking of American politics pure and simple. 
In many respects this war will be an eye-opener to the 
Americans. In the last war their Army did not reach the 
scene of battle until their Allies were victorious, they had very 
little fighting and almost no training at all. Victory was easy. 
In this war they were plunged by the unforeseen Japanese 
action into the thick of the most devastating and bloody war 
the world has witnessed. They have fought in small parties in 
the Pacific, they are now asked to fight on a European scale. 
It is true that their Allies are trained and war hardened, but 
this Tunisian affair will be no St. Mihiel and when the European 
front is opened they will see the real thing, involving the 
greatest effort they have ever made. They are brave enough. 
But, in war, untutored courage is not an unmixed blessing. 


In his long recital of eloquent and picturesque phrases there 

was one passage in the Prime Minister’s speech which stood 

“ alone. This was the despatch from General 

as of Alexander which Mr. Churchill read to the 
; House of Commons. This is it :— 


** Sir, The Orders you gave me on August 15, 1942, have been 
fulfilled. His Majesty’s enemies, together with their impedimenta, 
have been completely eliminated from Egypt, Cyrenaica, Libya 
and Tripolitania. I now await your further instructions.” 
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That is the style of a great commander and man of action. 
A man who can and does. General Alexander might have 
become a national hero, as indeed he deserves to be. He 
has been side-tracked. All the same, his countrymen will 
for a long time “ talk of Alexander, and some of ’’—Wavell, 
Gort and Montgomery and “ such great names as these.”’ 


On his return from Africa Mr. Churchill spoke to the House 
of Commons of the menace of the U-boat. This is a matter 
about which the public is very deeply con- 

-~ U-Boat cerned. Partly owing to the eager absorption 
— of the Air Force in their plans for bombing 


. Germany, the Navy and Coastal Commands have hitherto 


not been given the aircraft needed for dealing with the U-boat 
pest. This is at last being remedied and the Prime Minister 
was able to give a fairly good account of our war against the 
submarine. ‘‘ We are holding our own, and more than 
holding our own,” he said. Heavy losses had occurred off the 
east coast of America and again in the Far East when Japan 
first came into the war, while the main part of the operational 
losses in Arctic convoy work and the landing in North Africa 
fell upon the British, the ships used being mainly British. 
As against this the flow of American shipbuilding “ is leaping 
up month by month,” and while “ the number of U-boats is 
increasing, so are their losses and so, also, the means of attack- 
ing them and protecting the convoys.”’ Air escort is important. 
“We have hardly had any losses at sea in our heavily escorted 
troop convoys. Out of about 3,000,000 soldiers who have 
been moved under the protection of the British Navy .. . 
only 1,348 have been killed or drowned including missing.”’ 
The House was told that on the side of the U-boat sinkings 
the figures were good. Mr. Churchill did not give them, but 
he said that the U-boats no longer made the bags of the 
earlier years of the war. In the first year each U-boat 
averaged 19 ships, in the second year 12, and in the third year 
74. It is true that there are now more of them. Still, now 
the Navy is to get the planes there will be considerably 
increased mortality among the U-boats at sea. There is no 
question as to the far greater value of sinking U-boats with 
their crews than damaging the ships or docks where U-boats 
may possibly be lying. This is now better understood and, 
though Mr. Churchill said nothing of this aspect of the ques- 


there is no doubt that action on these lines is being 
taken. 


IT is impossible to read Mr. Churchill’s speech without being 
struck by the vividness of his language. What a picturesque 
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reporter was lost in him when he took to 


High Lights politics! Here are some of the gems :— 


** Tripoli is the first Italian city to be delivered by British Armies 
from the grip of the Hun.” 

*“* The Highland and New Zealand Divisions paraded, after their 
immense ordeal in the desert, as if they had just come out of Welling- 
ton Barracks. There was an air on the face of every private of that 
just and sober pride which comes from dear-bought victory and 
triumph after toil. . . . Let me also pay my tribute to this vehement 
and formidable General Montgomery, a Cromwellian figure, austere, 
severe, accomplished, tireless, his life given to the study of war, who 
has attracted to himself in an extraordinary measure the confidence 
and devotion of his army.” 


This thumbnail sketch of General Montgomery could hardly 
be surpassed. 


A PICTURE of war phases was drawn in the Central European 
Observer on February 5, by the simple process of listing events 

since July, 1914, when the war began. The 
a ofthe = first phase, active warfare, lasted until Novem- 

ber, 1918, when the second phase opened and 
the Germans sued for peace. This was signed at Versailles on 
June 28, 1919, and ratified on January 10. During the third 
phase the victors tried to get the vanquished to carry out their 
obligations. These efforts lasted until 1924 when the fourth 
phase, that of appeasement opened. Here are the main 
events of this period, the fourth : 


August 30, 1924, Dawes Agreement signed in London. 

December 1, 1925, Locarno Treaty signed in London. 

August 27, 1928, Pact of Paris (Briand-Kellogg Pact) signed. 
August 31, 1929, approval of Young Plan by The Hague Conference. 
April 22, 1930, Naval Treaty signed in London. 

June 30, 1930, evacuation of the Rhineland by Allied troops. 


During this period British armaments on land, in the air and 
at sea were greatly reduced. The fifth phase, the critical 
phase, may be said to have opened in 1931. Here are the 
events which distinguish it : 


March 21, 1931, Customs Union Agreement between Germany and 
Austria. 

June 20, 1931, President Hoover proposes a Moratorium. 

February 2, 1932, Opening of Disarmament Conference. 

July 9, 1932, Reparation Agreement signed at Lausanne, actually 
before the lapse of Hoover’s Moratorium and after Bruening’s 
declaration in January that Germany could not and would not, 
under any conditions, pay reparations. 
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To which we must add the boasting of Mr. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1931, that he had stopped the build- 
ing of new ships for the British Navy. 

The sixth phase saw the following : 


January 30, 1933, Hitler becomes German Chancellor. 

October 14, 1933, Germany announces withdrawal from Dis- 
armament Conference and League of Nations. 

October 9, 1934, King Alexander of Yugoslavia assassinated at 
Marseilles. 

January 7, 1935, Franco-Italian Agreements signed by Mussolini and 
Laval in Rome. 

March 7, 1936, Germany re-occupies the demilitarised zone. 

March, 12 1938, Germany seizes Austria. 

September 29, 1938, Munich and the first stage of Germany’s seizure 
of Czechoslovakia. 

March 15, 1939, second stage of Germany’s seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

September 1, 1939, Germany invades Poland. 


The British did not begin to rearm until towards the end of 
this period, and, perhaps, though the writer we have quoted, 
being a foreigner, could not call attention to this, this was one 
of the main factors in the outbreak of war. 


At the end of January a flutter of nervousness ran through 
Sweden, and the Swedish Prime Minister warned both soldiers 
«e.s......and people that they must stand to arms. This 
ee is undoubtedly preparation for the intensive 
war that is expected in the spring. The Swedes 

are not sure that by any form of concession to Germany—and 
they have made great ones—they can keep the war out of 
their country. In a public statement the Swedish Premier 
intimated that Sweden would resist aggression; perhaps she 
would now. But for three years she has not been a good 
neighbour to Norway, for German troops have been allowed 
to travel to that country, for its oppression, through Sweden. 
When the Russians consolidate their victories Sweden may 
possibly summon up enough courage to forbid this traffic. 
But they dread Russia; that country is regarded as the his- 
toric enemy by a nation which inclines to sympathise with 
Germany. At the other end of the great Russian Empire 
stands Turkey with much the same attitude of mind. Turkey, 
by her treaty with us, was bound to come in when Italy 
declared war. She did not do so, being terrified of German 
military power and prowess. The Turks also dread Russia, 
and will see her in control of the sea of Azoff with infinite 
regret. They also are doing some hard thinking these days. 
In the last war the Turks were the allies of Germany against 
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England and France. They nearly lost Constantinople over 
this and they run a considerable risk of losing the Dardanelles 
altogether this time. 

The last European neutral of importance is Spzin. Her 
Government sympathised in general with German war aims, 
but General Franco did not want to see all Europe conquered 
and Spain as a mere satellite country of Hitler’s Germanised 
Europe. The Spanish Government have now to face the 
situation that Germany is going to be beaten and that they 
will have a very Left Wing France to the north of them when 
the war is over. Thus the rulers of Spain, Turkey and Sweden 
are all of them in the greatest uncertainty as to their own 
future. And they will not have much future unless they can 
soon take decisions. This fence-sitting does not always pay. 


THE situation in the French North African Colonies is still 
very unsatisfactory. A specially posed photograph of 
a Generals de Gaulle and Giraud shaking hands 
ae agra at Casablanca in front of Mr. Roosevelt and 
. 14 Mr. Churchill has not altered the basic troubles 
of the French. These troubles remain and will continue to 
divide Frenchmen. First realised in England in 1940, when 
it was seen that a certain number of French people would 
rather sue for a German peace than continue to fight for their 
country, the cleavage has continued. The French quisling 
party has made the most of nearly three years of office in the 
Mother Country, and this has given them a good grip of the 
machine, but this grip has been used for the retention of spoils, 
and it has made them and their policy loathsome to nine- 
tenths of France. Unfortunately the Americans, who think 
more in terms of business than in terms of diplomacy, have 
encouraged the Vichy quislings, and, when they landed in 
North Africa, sought out Darlan, who was in prison, and pro- 
moted him. We cannot be altogether exonerated for this 
blunder for we should have protested strongly against the 
use of such a man and should also have refused our consent to 
the appointment of Peyrouton—another Pétainist of note. 
But we have displayed complete subservience to the U.S.A. 
and have not helped them to understand Europe by so doing. 
The political action of the Anglo-American movement in 
North Africa seems to have been specially designed to 
encourage the Pétainists and to discourage the fighting French. 
General de Gaulle, on February 10, told the Press that the 
Fighting French had not been consulted or even told of this 
expedition at all. ‘‘ Thus,” he said, using great moderation 
of language, ‘‘ the great moral and even material force of 
Fighting France was, in fact, absent from the very place when 
it might have proved most efficacious for the common aim.” 
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When General de Gaulle was asked on what basis he and 
General Giraud might reach an agreement, he replied that 
something far more important than an agreement between 
two Generals was required, namely, the union of the French 
Empire for the liberation of France. ‘‘ The aims of France 
were to drive out the enemy, to re-establish the Republic...” 
All the same and in spite of the general mismanagement of 
this confused affair, ‘‘a tragi-comedy, mixed with a little 


blood,’ he expressed himself hopefully as to the ultimate 
outcome. 


THE House of Commons and the Press, in spite of the popu- 
larity of Mr. Eden with both, have continued to criticise our 
; Foreign Office for the arrangements made. Mr. 
The Security of Eden has begged them to wait and see. Well, 
Marshal Pétain er : : : , 
the waiting is proceeding, the seeing is less 
clear. General Giraud has surrounded himself with some of 
the worst members of the Vichy clique—MM. Peyrouton and 
Bergeret are the best known of these—he is, it is true, allow- 
ing the incarcerated French Left-Wing members of Parliament 
to leave their prisons and the Jewish children to go to school 
again, but the whole administration has Vichy tendencies, 
though perhaps rather those of Marshal Pétain than of Laval. 
And there is no doubt that in preserving this attitude General 
Giraud and his council have the hearty backing of the ‘‘ Comité 
des Forges ’’ in France and of big business in America. We 
make a great mistake when we speak of the U.S.A. as 
though it had our democratic ideals. Americans are far 
nearer to Marshal Pétain’s ideas than to ours. They look with 
distrust on our social legislation, they have avoided such 
commitments themselves because they do not believe in them. 
The curious result of this Vichy-Washington sympathy is 
that it completes the security of Marshal Pétain, who is safe 
whatever happens. If the Germans win, Laval carries the 
Victor of Verdun to security. If the Allies win, General 
Giraud and his council will see that the Marshal is preserved 


at all costs. Thus one of the chief European quislings is safe 
in all events. 


It is refreshing to turn from the contemplation of this 
elderly quisling to the French Fighting men, who after two 
years’ bewilderment and contradictory orders, 

cada have begun to find their feet and to see a 
Over osses prospect of action under some of their old 
leaders. French warships, held ever since the 

Armistice in French colonial ports, have crossed the Atlantic 
to repair and refit in American dockyards. Admiral Fenard 
told the Press that 30 French men-of-war would presently be 
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with the Allies. The Richelieu is already on the other side of 
the Atlantic, two other battleships (the Jean Bart and the 
Lorraine ?), eight cruisers, three of 10,000 tons, and five 
Montcalms, nine destroyers, a number of smaller craft and 14 
submarines are tocome. The Jean Bart, which has not yet been 
named, is a very powerful battleship that has hitherto been 
held at Casablanca. This important addition to Allied naval 
strength comes at a very opportune moment, for the Germans 
are threatening greatly increased U-boat warfare. These 
French ships are spoken of as being under General Giraud’s 
orders. Where in all this is Admiral Muselier, who is a most 
distinguished sailor and who has been on the side of the Allies 
all the time ? 


A STRIKING article was printed last month in the Polish Fort- 
nightly Review. The writer gave a summary of Germany’s 
,. 4... historic enmity towards Poland. First came 
Seat Paice the order of Teutonic Knights and the first 

anti-Polish propaganda. It will be remembered 
that the Teutonic Knights were dependent on Rome, there- 
fore : 


“The Order’s conquests and struggle against the Polish State 
had to be explained in Rome as a religious missionary activity, and 
the Order desired to obtain adherents in Western Europe for this 
proselytising mission.” 


Centuries later Frederick II, King of Prussia and author of 
the policy of the partition of Poland, masked his intentions 
under skilful propaganda, representing himself to Voltaire and 
through him to Western Europe as having a great civilising 
mission to the Poles. At this same time he wrote to his 
brother Heinrich, during the latter’s mission to the Empress of 
Russia (Catherine II) : 


** We shall communicate in the one eucharistic body which is 
Poland, and if not with the object of saving our souls, it will un- 
doubtedly be of far-reaching effect for the good of our States.” 


Coming to modern times we find Bismarck using the Press 
Bureau (which was, even in 1870, a department of the Prus- 
sian Foreign Office), and Parliament as a means of effecting 
Prussian hegemony. 


**The Bismarck epoch provided a characteristic standard for 
the entire system of Germanizing the Reich’s eastern provinces, and 
in this system propaganda became an important factor for forming 
public opinion within the State and also for influencing foreign 
opinion. 

** When in 1885 Wilhelm I issued the decree for the deportation 
of thirty thousand Poles from the Reich territory, because of the 
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alarm which this step aroused in foreign opinion, he found himself 
compelled to issue an official explanation of the plan. On January 
14, 1886, at the opening of the Prussian Landtag, he said : 

“* The decline of the German race in certain eastern provinces 
imposes on the Government the obligation to resort to sound 
measures safeguarding the present situation and the development of 
the German population.’ ” 


A few days later, in the same session of Parliament (the 
Landtag) Bismark spoke with his usual harsh utterance : 


And Bismarck ““* A struggle for existence is going on between 

the Germans and the Poles. Heaven and earth will 

unite before the Germans and the Poles unite. Beat the Poles 

until all their desire to live has gone. I have great sympathy for 

their situation, but if we are to exist, we must destroy them. 
The wolf is not to blame that God made him what he is ’.” 

“‘ The essential aim of Bismarck’s anti-Polish repressive policy 
was the assimilation of the Polish element by force. As an old man 
of eighty, speaking on September 22, 1894, in Torun, he declared : 

*** The Poles must feel themselves absolutely and unreservedly 
Prussian subjects.’ 

“* Consequently, the thesis of all German anti-Polish propaganda 
in the 19th century was the necessity for the German element to 
defend itself against Polish aggression, and to strive by force to 
assimilate the Poles, who were to act and feel as Prussians. 

“Though there was a brief pause in the German anti-Polish 
policy in 1890, during the ‘ Caprivi Era,’ the propaganda persis- 
tently inspired by the old Bismarck, now removed from power 
continued, and the Pan-German League took over the task.” 


The Emperor William was wholly on the side of the Anti- 
Poles : 


“On June 5, 1902, at Malborg, the former capital of the Teutonic 
Knights, Wilhelm II declared : 

*** Polish insolence is once more attacking the Germans, and I 
am compelled to call on my people to defend the well-being of our 
nation ; we must arm our hands with the sword of the law and act 
against the Sarmatians in order to punish their insolence and 
annihilate them.’ 

“‘ The immediate result of this propaganda was the passing of 
the Location Law in August, 1904, which forbade Poles to erect 
any buildings on land they acquired. In turn, the success of this 
propaganda encouraged further activities in the Press, at congresses, 
and in the Reichstag. Every new stage of propaganda was almost 
invariably inaugurated by the Chancellor, followed usually by a 
speech from the Kaiser. 

“ The expropriation law passed in 1908 was preceded by a Press 
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campaign and an official pronouncement by the Government. In 
his speech from the throne on January 8, 1907, Wilhelm II declared ; 
*“*Tt is Prussia’s historic mission to strengthen the German 


> 99 


element in the eastern provinces ’. 


Historic mission! This is what Hitler has often repeated. 
He invented none of this policy. 


ANOTHER of Hitler’s immediate predecessors was Chancellor 
Biilow. He said in 1906: 


Hitler’s “Our Eastern March must be either German or 
Forerunners Polish. We cannot create illusions for ourselves: 
Polish agitation, conscious of its aim, is endeavouring 

to create a State within a State. I do not want to depict to you 
once more the ever-increasing, ever-sharpening schism between the 
Poles and the Germans. I ask only: can we manage without two 
provinces, one of which begins only eighteen miles from Berlin ?” 


The Minister of Finance, Baron von Rheinhaben, said in 1908 : 


“If something is being done which is indispensable to our 
national necessities, there is no reason to concern ourselves with 
whether the so-called moral feeling will or will not be taken into 
account outside Germany’s frontiers.” 


The laws expropriating the Poles were passed on March 20, 
1908. These laws did not pass unnoticed in England. But 
pro-German propaganda was allowed to smother the voices 
of those who foresaw what Germany was aiming at on her 
Eastern borders. When we reflect that the German Emperor 
pulled the wool over the eyes of the Liberal Ministry then in 
power and completely bamboozled the Haldanes, Asquiths 
and Greys about his foreign and naval policy, we cannot be 
surprised that our politicians did not realise what was going 
on in the then subject country of Poland. 


AFTER the Germans were beaten in the war of 1914-18, 

Poland was liberated from German and Austrian domination. 

But the Germans did not abandon their policy. 

—— d The writer of the article from which we quote 
ropaganda says : 


**Germany’s post-war propaganda in regard to Poland was 
opened by one of their greatest of all propaganda periods, namely, 
during the two plebiscites which were held after the war had ended. 
The system and thesis adopted were identical for both cases, and the 
propaganda potential was immeasurable. It is particularly note- 
worthy that this intense propaganda effort came during the years 
1919 to 1921, in other words, immediately after the Germans had 
lost the war. In its negative aspect it consisted of representing the 
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Poles as a minderwartige Nationalitat (nationality of lower worth) in 
consonance with Mommsen’s definition of Poland as a Saisonstaat 
(a seasonal, i.e., temporary State), with a low level of civilisation, 
unregulated administrative relations, chaotic economy and unsound 
socialistic system. In its positive aspect the propaganda stressed 
the general attractiveness of the German State and things German 
genezally. Moreover, during this period was developed a thesis 
which had been put forward by German predecessors in anti-Polish 
propaganda, consisting of inventing artificial nationalities, such as 
the Mazurian in East Prussia and the Silesian in Silesia, and distin- 
guishing them from the Polish nation. Needless to say, this propa- 
ganda was chiefly centred in the plebiscite areas, being spread by the 
oral and printed word, in speeches, placards, brochures, leaflets and 
pictures put up in religious, industrial, professional and social milieus. 
Terror also was extensively resorted to as a propaganda weapon. 

“Immediately prior to the arrival of the Allied Plebiscite Com- 
mission in Upper Silesia a sanguinary terror broke out in the area. 
The special correspondent of the German socialist daily, the Leip- 
riger Volkszeitung, sent a report on this terror which was published 
in one of the newspaper’s issues for September, 1919. 

“JT visited the front several times during the last war, but I 
never saw such brutalities as I have witnessed here. It is a disgrace 


to the civilised world, and would be even to the most savage tribes 
of Africa ’.” 


The Nazis did not invent German savagery. But they did 
intensify it and magnify the old German propaganda. Maps 
in elementary schools taught that the Germans had a right to 
Poland. The children were taught that ‘‘all this shall be 
Germany ”’ of their neighbour’s land. Danzig first, then 
Poland. The propaganda was more violently presented, but 
it was the old propaganda. The Teutonic Knights, Bismarck 
Biilow, Hitler, they are all related. 


In South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand they are think- 
ing in terms of commercial aviation after the war: more, they 
Wings Over the 22° planning it. Is anyone in Britain doing 
World? the the same? Perhaps Imperial Airways are, but 

if they are we would like to hear more about 
their ideas. So, apparently, would Australia. The British 
Press is doing little to tell the public of the importance of air 
transport. On the other hand, American designers are hard 
at work on their plans. They believe that the age of air 
transport has arrived. They hold that air cargo ships will fly 
the sky paths. Rivalling passenger liners covering the 12,000 
miles from Tilbury to Sydney in just under five weeks, will be 
air liners doing the same distance in two or three days. At 
the end of the war, it will be possible for an American business 
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man to spend a week in Australia and yet not be away from 
his office for more than 12 days. The General Council of 
British Shipping, which undoubtedly expresses the views of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom and of the 
Liverpool Steam Ship Owners’ Association, acknowledges (in 
its report of February 9), in a sense, the inevitability of this 
new era by saying sensibly that “collaboration and co- 
ordination between air and sea, with due regard to the interests 
of both forms of traffic, is obviously preferable to out-and-out 
competition.” What American business men think about 
Russia it is impossible for anyone to say. There is bound to 
be more than one view. The columnist of the Washington Star 
(February 1) no doubt expressed one of them : 


“* The spate of European political intrigues which we have had 
since we entered North Africa has been enough to cure some of the 
inveterate interventionists in European affairs. Our Army and 
Diplomatic officers, who enjoyed the full confidence of the people 
of this country and of their Commander-in-Chief, have been 
criticised. If the Russians feel that they could bring peace to a 
continent that has been at war for centuries, so much the better for 
all concerned. Recent developments have shown we can deal with 
Russians in a friendly manner even more successfully than with 
others of our close friends and associates. One thing appears 
certain: we shall have no major disputes with Moscow over economic zones 
of influence or the air routes of the world. (Out italics.) 


On February 6th, the London Daily Sketch published an 
interview with Mr. A. B. Corbett, Australia’s Director of Civil 
Aviation. The gist of it was that “if Britain wants to be in 
the vanguard of post-war civil aviation she must be ready to 
put a fleet of air liners on the Empire routes within a few days 
or weeks of the close of the hostilities.” Mr. Corbett agrees 
with the plan outlined by Captain Balfour, our Under- 
Secretary for Air, for converting four-engined bombers to 
civil transport, but he urges that if Britain leaves the con- 
version until the end of the war it might take months to pre- 
pare a fleet. In the meantime, Britain would lose valuable 
air traffic and, worse still, Australia may have to look some- 
where else for her air services. 

The only other place she could look, of course, would be 
to the United States. Already American aircraft have adver- 
tised themselves very well on Australia’s internal commercial 
routes, besides on the runs from San Francisco to Sydney and 
Auckland. It is a commonplace that America, with her vast 
industrial resources and her own enormous area of territory 
which enables her industrialists to duplicate factories without 
fear of overcrowding, will have more than a head start on 
practically all branches of British industry at the close of the 
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war. It is common sense that where it is possible for us to get 
off on the same foot, we should try to do it and not muff the 
opportunity by failing to realise that it is there. 


THE Press has made a fuss over Gandhi’s latest effort to 
attract public attention, namely, a “‘ fast ’’ on which he has 

dhi’s F embarked. The Government of India abased 
Gandhi's Fast themselves before him in an effort to stop him 
from carrying out this threat. Why? All Europe is fasting 
to please Hitler, why should Gandhi not fast to please him- 
self ? If he dies, well, a lot of better people than Gandhi are 
dying every day. Really it would be difficult to be sillier 
than some newspapers are about this quite unimportant 
affair. 


THE House of Commons debated the future economic and 
financial policy of the Government on February 2 and 3. The 
ler, resolution, which was moved by Lord Winter- 
Debate ton in a very good speech, ran as follows : 

** That this House urges upon the Government the essential need 
so to direct their economic and financial policy as to ensure that 
employment, industry and commerce may be increased and developed 
after the war to the greatest possible extent, and for that purpose to 
co-operate to the full with other members of the United Nations.” 


It was agreed to, being drawn so as to command general 
assent. The chief interest of the debate was the way in 
which, by common consent, strong opinions were either not 
expressed or were expressed mildly, members seeming for 
once to desire agreement rather than controversy. It was as 
though by a general, though unexpressed wish, slogans, as 
such, were eschewed. The result was that though certain 
members who believe that the Atlantic Charter or the 
Beveridge Report are valuable said so, not much was said 
about that new Utopia of which, at one time, we heard so 
much. The controversy which must always underlie every 
discussion in a free assembly was thus damped down to a 
quiet tone, and members who take a reasonable view of the 
future of our country’s prospects after the war were able 
without interruption to express this. Lord Winterton struck 
the first warning note, calling attention to the immense losses 
of our foreign export trade and our investments. These, with 
our exports, brought us the things we could not grow—tea, 
coffee, timber, oil, rubber. He reminded the House about our 
Ottawa commitments, through which our economic policy had 
been encouraged to look to the Dominions, the Colonies and 
India. He referred to their noble support in the war. 


“. . . it is the fact that the free self-governing units of the British 
Commonwealth—with the regrettable exception of Eire—Southern 
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Rhodesia and Great Britain, with Dutch Batavia, Java and such of 
our Allies as had sought refuge here, stood alone . . . against 
Hitler and Mussolini from June 1940 to June 1941. That profound 
truth should never be forgotten . . . we freely shared men, money, 
goods, all we had, we risked all to save all, and we were bound 
together . . . by sacred bonds.” 


LorD WINTERTON has always been in favour of strengthening 
inter-Imperial Trade. But he only touched on this, knowing 
1 sal Trad that the fiscal question is as a match to tinder 
mperia’ ‘race in the House of Commons. All the same he 
said : 

** It seems to me that if you abandon the whole idea of any inter- 
colonial economic system, you are going to make it extremely 
difficult to carry out colonial development tor the benefit of the 
inhabitants as we are all anxious to do.” 


He believed we should be frank with the United States about 
this and other matters. He did not believe in the attitude of 
timidity sometimes adopted. He felt sure that we had a great 
opportunity after this war and that by showing the qualities 
we had exhibited in 1940 we could take it. The level of 
speeches which followed were high. Mr. Lewis Jones reminded 
the House that ‘‘ Lease-Lend ”’ had wiped out the export trade 
of this country. He did not say that it was probably designed 
for that purpose—but he gave examples, one being our loss of 
the South American market. He asked what was to be the 
structure of international trade : 


** We are committed to re-clothe, re-house and feed the people 
of subjugated Europe, and, if what I read is correct, to re-habilitate 
European industry.” 


Our vague international commitments worried more than one 
speaker. Sir Granville Gibson said : 


‘It has been stated in the debate that we should set and try to 
influence other countries to raise their standards of life... .I 
cannot imagine, for instance, how we could influence Japan to raise 
her standard of wages of about ten shillings a week for skilled 
Mio.” 


But the most important speech was that of Sir Kingsley 
Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by reason of his high 
ai office and because what he says must be pre- 
seer sumed to exhibit the Government mind. His 
direct statement of things as they are took 

aback some of the Socialist members, but what he said was 
not contradicted by the ultra-Socialist, Mr. Hugh Dalton, who 
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wound up the debate for the Government on February 3. Sir 
Kingsley Wood may therefore be taken as expressing the mind 
of the Government at thismoment. He reminded his listeners 
that the war was not yet won and that “a very formidable 
task ’’ lies ahead : 


“It is obvious that a world-wide war of such an unprecedented, 
devastating and crippling character must mean that not only this 
country but the whole world will be much poorer, and much 
disabled, and that in many countries there will continue to be acute 
distress, misery, and bankruptcy. The economic disturbance caused 
by this war is much greater than that caused by the last. There has 
already been a much deeper and more widespread shortage of all 
kinds of civilian supplies. Active military operations have already 
spread over a far wider area, and have even now entailed greater 
destruction and economic disturbance. We have drawn more 
heavily on our reserves and foreign assets. The economic position of 
this country will indeed be far from easy ; and it could become dangerous. 
No new economic theory or financial manipulations, however ingenious, can 
displace or alter this hard but inescapable fact. We should be living in a 
fool’s paradise if wishful thinking led us to believe that a great and 
cruel war brings in itself better and happier days.” 


After all the gas and gaiter talk we have heard these common- 
sense words are very re-assuring. Sir Kingsley Wood went 
on : 


** As regards Britain itself, we shall find, for some time, a funda- 
nental change in our economic position. Before 1914 we were a 
very substantial creditor country, and the monetary income we were 
obtaining from our shipping and foreign investments was of sub- 
stantial importance to our whole economy. The last war shook 
that position, though it did not break it down, but for a number of 
years between the wars, and particularly in certain industries which 
had previously made our great staple exports, there was a decline 
in the volume of exports. We suffered especially as the result of the 
international depression which swept the world in the early thirties, 
and we suffered an appreciable diminution of our foreign income. 
I regret to say that that process has been taken further and at a 
much faster rate under the conditions of the present war, and we 
shall have to face a considerable adverse balance of international 
payments, a considerable loss of overseas investments and exchange 
resources, and a serious position in relation to our export trade.” 
(Official Report, our italics.) 


But there was more good plain sense to come. In future we 
must look to ourselves and we may hope—after Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s speech—that the Government is not 
bent on cripping the energies of private citizens. 


“ The basic objective that we must set ourselves is active employ- 


Plain Sense 
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ment for the people of this country. It is not only that we must 
not repeat the tragic story of the years between the wars, but that 
we must realise that all our hopes for the future will depend upon 
our success in achieving this. If we are to succeed, it will depend 
by no means upon Government policy alone, nor shall we achieve 
prosperity and security painlessly and comfortably. It will largely 
depend upon the enterprise of industry and trade, the skill of our 
workpeople, she courage of our investors, and the willingness of all to 
work for the better things we all desire to achieve. And no plans 
or schemes of post-war economy, wise and progressive as they will 
have to be, can in fact take the place of expansion, efficiency and 
enterprise.” 


Some restrictions would have to continue after the war. But 
“they need only be temporary.’ In regard to the staggering 
burden of taxation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
much of it would have to continue : 


** T must say that our taxation, in its weight and scope, is heavier 
and more widespread over the community, than that of any other 
nation to-day. It is impossible—and I say this in answer to the Noble 
Lord—when we are incurring such large expenditure in connection 
with the war, which will have to continue so long as the war lasts, 
to speak of any reduction in taxation, but é¢ is obvious that when peace 
comes it must be mitigated as soon as possible, if for no other reason than to 
enable this country to have a fair chance of restoring trade and business and 
greatly increasing exports.” (Official Report, our italics.) 


But, said the Chancellor, the armed services must be main- 
tained, there must be “no repetition ’’ of this tragedy. He 
put this call first on his lists. All this is well enough. If he 
and his colleagues stick to it. The debate, on the whole, was 
good and members spoke with a sense of responsibility. But 
after Sir Kingsley Wood’s authoritative statement the interest 
in what was said was less. Sir William Beveridge kept on 
cropping up, not everyone realising that his report stands or 
falls on two postulates: (x) no unemployment, (2) the 
unchanged value of the f. 


LAsT month we printed a list of the Members of the House 
of Commons who have lost their lives on active service. Here 
is a list of peers who have been killed or have 


> Pat died while serving : 
Lord Alington. 
Earl of Aylesford. 


Lord Braybrooke. 
Earl of Coventry. 

Earl of Erne. 
Viscount Gormanston. 
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H.R.H. The Duke of Kent. 

Lord North. 

Duke of Northumberland. 

Viscount Portman. 

Lord Shuttleworth (2nd Baron). 

Lord Shuttleworth (3rd Baron). 

Lord Sudeley. 

Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. 
But this does not exhaust the sacrifices made by the Peerage. 
Thirty-one sons of peers have also lost their lives. Here is 
the list, with the peerages to which these young men would 
have succeeded : 


Agar, Captain J. Herbert 
Apsley, Lord. 
Baillie, Brig. Hon. George 
Boscawen, Hon. Evelyn. 
Bowyer, Hon. Richard . 


Heir to 


. Earl of Normanton 
. Earl Bathurst 

. Baroness Burton 

. Viscount Falmouth 
. Lord Denham 


Cambridge, Lord Frederick . Marquess of Cambridge 
Chichester, Hon. Arthur ‘ . Lord Templemore 
De Courcy, Lt. Com. Hon. Michael . Lord Kingsale 


Dundas, Hon Robert 

Erskine, Hon. Peter — 
Fincastle, Viscount 

Furness, Hon. Christopher 
Garmoyle, Viscount 

Gurdon, Hon. Robert 
Hamilton-Russel, Hon. Gustavus 
Hanbury-Tracy, Captain David 
Hailey, Hon. Allen ; 
Hirst, Pilot Officer Harold 


Hore Ruthven, Major Hon. A. H. D. 


Keyes, Lt.-Col. Geoffrey 
Knebworth, Viscount 
Lambart, Hon. Lionel 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lowther, Lt. John 


. Viscount Melville 

. Earl of Rosslyn 

. Earl of Dunmore 

. Viscount Furness 

. Earl Cairns 

. Lord Cranworth 

. Viscount Boyne 

. Lord Sudeley 

. Lord Hailey 

. The late Lord Hirst 
. Brig.-Gen. Lord Gowrie 
. Lord Keyes 

. Earl of Lytton 

. Earl of Cavan 

. Earl of Dartmouth 
. Viscount Ullswater 


Maitland, Viscount . Earl of Lauderdale 
Maxwell, Hon. S. A. . Lord Farnham 
Neville, Hon. George . Lord Braybrooke 
Phillimore, Hon. Anthony . Lord Phillimore 


Rodney, Hon. George : 
Seymour, Sqn.-Ldr. P. de G. H. 
Stuart, Viscount : P 
Tyrwhitt, Lionel . 

Wolmer, Viscount 


. Lord Rodney 

. Marquess of Hertford 
. Earl Castle Stewart 

. Lord Berners 


. Earl of Selborne 


These lists show that the House of ‘Lords represents the 
country most truly, and that the men who compose it have a 
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high sense of duty whether they belong to the old families or 
the new ones. The value of such leadership is not stressed in 
these days, but it is great and it should be recognised. ‘‘ You 
British get very good value out of your upper class,”’ said an 
American who knew this country well. He spoke truly. 


WyTHAM ABBEY with goo-acre grounds has been given to the 
University of Oxford by Colonel Ffennell. Since the great 
A Noble Gift medieval benefactors of Oxford made the 

_ donations on which the University rests, 
Oxford has had no such gift. Wytham Abbey is a fine place, 
with an attractive 17th century stone house. Intensely 
livable in, it has always been a home in the best traditions 
of English life, and when Colonel Ffennell bought it, some 
twenty years ago, there was every prospect that his family 
would provide a new dynasty to continue the tradition. But 
his only child, Hazel, a vivid, brilliant creature, died three 
years ago. Wytham, as a home, was without a future. From 
the time of this tragedy Colonel and Mrs. Ffennell have 
thought only of how to preserve the place from destruction 
and misuse, and how best to use it for Oxford, which it 
adjoins. They have made their gift in the grand style and 
have bestowed the house and 960 acres on the University, 
which has, at the same time, acquired from Colonel Ffennell 
further land at a nominal price adjoining Wytham. Thus the 
dearly loved and deeply mourned child is commemorated. 
The woods will be called after her, ‘‘ the woods of Hazel.” 
Her parents will stay in her home for both their lives. Every- 
one who ever knew the three Ffennells—father, mother and 
daughter—they seemed always one, so closely knit were they 
together—will think of Wytham as an image of what a home 
should be, and will hope that something of the spirit of peace 
and unity which flourished there only a few years ago will 
linger always in its mellow walls and bring serenity to those 
who come after them. 


THE miners have not responded to the appeals of their 
Minister, nor to the efforts of the “ Joint Consultation Com- 

mittee ’’ of the coal industry. In vain has a 
a ge “Coal Charges Order Fund ”’ been set going. 
In vain have bonuses and increased wages been 
offered. Coal getting remains slack. Many miners do not go 
to it with a will. They stay away from the mines in spite of 
appeal and the output is less than it was before all these new 
devices were got going. Coal getting remains, in fact, 
obstinately below the figure of the national standard output. 
It is not very difficult to guess why this is so, and the reasons 
for this slackness are simple enough. Miners are men with 
few wants, when these are satisfied they do not desire to earn 
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more in order to save, and they abhor paying income tax. 
In the last war they were not asked to do this, and they were 
able to spend their high wages on expensive food, clothes and 
furniture. In this war they are taxed and they can buy none 
of the things they like to have. Why, being practical men, 
should they make the effort asked of them? Patriotism ? 
Many of them are very patriotic and work hard because of 
their feeling for their country, but there are enough men 
among them who have imbibed the anti-patriotic poison 
preached by our Socialists for years to drag down the figures 
and make short weight. The miners’ leaders are too busy 
trying to nationalise the mines to give a strong lead to the 
men to work, there is no system by which individual good 
work is rewarded. No posting up of the names of the best 
workers as in Russian factories and mines. No reward in 
honour for good work. We see the result. It is deplorable, 
and a remedy is urgently needed. It would be as well to send 
the proved slackers into the Army and let them see life under 
some other form than in a dark pit. They need a fresh deal, 
and so does the country. 


In South Africa there has gradually grown up under Boer 
influence a very strong social repression of all natives. This 
The Colour B culminated under the Herzog-Smuts Coalition 

emorour *@¥ Government when the natives in the Cape 
Province were deprived of the franchise they had exercised 
for 80 years, as long as the white population. But the 
Americans very properly do not allow this discrimination to 
extend to coloured American citizens who, whether black or 
white, have to be treated properly out of America. The 
following anecdote illustrates their attitude and the Cape 
reaction. It comes from a small coastal town :— 


“* Some two weeks ago, just following our catastrophic rainfall 
of 13 inches in two days, two boatloads of American merchant 
sailors blew in here, from a torpedoed ship. About forty in all, to 
be fed, clothed, housed and forwarded. 

“No difficulty about house-room, as both our hotels stand 
practically empty. BUT—three or four of the men were Negroes. 
Suggestion to segregate them at a quite nice non-European boarding- 
house was squashed. American citizens cannot be treated as 
inferiors. So the ‘ Magnifique’ and the ‘ Ballymoral’ had to let 
them ‘ muck-in ’ with their mates, and for a week our local Coloured 
and Pondo inhabitants were treated to the spectacle of white and 
black parading the village arm-in-arm, sharing drinks, lounging in 
the Lounge, sitting together at table in the ‘ Eet-kamer,’ with 
Pondo waiters to fetch and carry for Yankee ‘ black stuff ’—and 
dutifully call it ‘ Sir.’ 

“ The effect was rapidly demoralising our Colour Bar, and a 
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plan was made to get rid of the lot by the next S.A.R. passenger 
-motor-bus. 

“* Alas, the Yanks, white and black, all insisted on travelling 
first class. There are only about 8-10 first-class seats in front, and 
none of them would agree to travel in the empty tail-end of the bus, 
herded with Bro. Pondo. So it took three buses at two-day intervals 
to clear the lot and give the Colour Bar a chance to straighten its 
back again.” 


We hope that lessons like these will penetrate the thick heads 
of the Afrikanders ! 


SIR STAFFORD Cripps in his Rectorial Address at Edinburgh 
reproved his audience and the country at large for using 
We and Th “they ’’ to denote the powers that be, thus 
cand mney speaking of them as though they were a separate 
caste. But the Socialist Ministers with their cohorts of per- 
manent officials ave very separate from the nation and they 
themselves are responsible for this, for, in this worried and 
over-regulated country, “ They” exist to prevent “Us” 
from doing even the simplest and most natural things. ‘‘ They ” 
regulate our up-risings and down-sittings. We have to eat, 
sleep and live by their rules. We may not give an egg toa 
friend, half pound of butter to a relative, or a pound of tea 
to a workhouse treat because They forbid this. Really, if we 
only speak of the people, who make a crime of these very 
ordinary things, as ‘‘ They” the world ought to admire our 
moderation. We might call them muddle-headed and incom- 
petent autocrats! But it is impossible to see this juxtaposi- 
tion of ‘‘ Weand They ” without thinking of Rudyard Kipling’s 
verses. The first lines run as follows : 
** Father, Mother and Me 

Sister and Auntie say 

All the people like us are We 

And everyone else is They. 

And They live over the sea, 

While We live over the way, 

But—would you believe it >—they look upon We 

As only a sort of They!” 


That is it. Sir Stafford Cripps and his Socialists look upon 
themselves as “‘ We.”’ and to them we are a mere mass of 
‘“‘Theys.”” They have no doubt about all this. Unlike them, 
the child in the poem has doubts as to his own perfect We- 
ness. This is shown at the end of the last verse : 
** But if you cross over the sea 

Instead of over the way 

You may end by (think of it !) looking on We 

As only a sort of They!” 
There is a world of philosophy in this. 
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WILL GERMANY PLAY RED? 


WirTH the military position of Germany deteriorating seriously 
on nearly all fronts, many people are ready to jump to the 
conclusion that the situation of the Reich is hopeless. They 
proclaim already that the doom of the German Reich is sealed 
and there is no way for Germany out of the trap in which she 
has placed herself. 

A more sober and careful analysis of the situation does not 
confirm the opinion of the optimists. Germany is undoubtedly 
ina very difficult situation and she begins to “ feel the pinch.” 
Gone are the illusions of the Blitzkrieg period : a serious mood 
permeates German life and the German attitude towards war. 
German propaganda has struck a new line and the endurance 
and stamina of the Germans has been called upon. New 
slogans are being forged, new sacrifices demanded from 
a community already severely tried. No one who knows 
Germany would be deceived by the wishful thinking of those 
who foresee a collapse of the German morale. The power of 
endurance of the German nation should not be under-esti- 
nated; they are not susceptible to a wild stampede of fear ; 
not only because they are held together by the Gestapo and 
S.S. but because the German community is a solid one and 
because the fight now is for the survival of Germany as a 
first-rate Power. 

We must not under-rate the staying power of Germany, 
nor hastily conclude that Germany is almost powerless. The 
slogan of the ‘‘ Festung Europa’”’ (Fortress Europe).is exag- 
gerated, but it contains a grim reminder that Germany is still 
holding nearly the whole of the European mainland and that 
she has transformed many European countries into mere 
approaches to the Reich, and the fact remains that Germany 
commands the central position in Europe and that her defen- 
sive qualities are formidable. The example of the Tunisian 
bridgehead should be a reminder that the conquest of the 
European mainland will not be a walk-over but a slow and 
hard process ; General Giraud, in an interview granted recently 
to the Daily Mail, expressed the opinion that the Germans 
would fight everywhere in Europe, that they would contest 
every inch of the ground. This warning issued by General 
Giraud, who knows Germany “ from inside,” is timely ; the 
Germans will fight like desperadoes, not only on the approaches 
to the Reich but on German soil, because there is no retreat 
for them. There is no retreat for the Nazi leaders; no 
Holland ; Switzerland is not safe this time. And so it seems 
likely that Germany will fight to the finish. 

The Germans still have powerful military forces. Their 
U-boat campaign is very strong. Allied sources estimate the 
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German U-boat strength at about 400-500 ships, but the 
neutral press puts them at as high as 1,000. The human 
resources of the occupied countries are not yet exhausted. 
German propaganda is already threatening the European 
countries that they will be destroyed before Germany col- 
lapses. The Bolshevist bogey is again revived and it is adding 
to the general mental confusion on the Continent of Europe. 

But besides the powerful weapons which are still in the 
hands of fighting Germany there are other weapons to be 
used in the case of defeat. One card of the German Reich 
is spoken of: a military ‘“‘ putsch’”’ which would eliminate 
Hitler and his associates and present to the world “ another ” 
Germany. Certainly, the chances of such a “ putsch”’ is 
weakened by the fact that the Wehrmacht does not possess 
any genuine political head such as von Schleicher or von 
Fritsch in the past. The present Wehrmacht is largely com- 
posed of more or less able and clever technicians with a narrow 
political vision. But it is known at the same time that the 
German generals believe that they might count on certain 
currents of sympathy for the ‘ other ““ Germany in some 
circles of the Anglo-Saxon countries. And so it is by no means 
an impossibility that the Wehrmacht clique might try to 
seize the power and to play the “black” trump card of 
Germany. 

The black ace would be, so to speak, a logical sequence 
in a desperate game which the Reich is now playing. This 
black trump card might be put on the table at an opportune 
moment. Whether such a move would be supported by some 
elements of the ‘‘ Herrenklub”’ and the heavy industries circles, 
it is impossible to judge. But there are indications that cer- 
tain elements in the ‘‘ Junker’”’ class are aware of the dangers 
threatening the Reich and that they are looking for some way 
out of the mess. 

The black trump card of the Reich might be placed on 
the table by army circles quite suddenly. Such a move 
would mean that the instinct of self-preservation in the 
German nation is not extinct, and that this instinct is stronger 
than any belief in the Nazi Party slogans and promises. And, 
indeed, the instinct of self-preservation 7s a very strong motive 
within every nation. But the Nazi Party will be ready for 
this—they are in fact preparing another trump card, this time 
—a red one. 

The history of German Communism, its policy and aims 
since its suppression by Hitler, are shrouded in mystery. We 
do not know what is actually the strength of the Communist 
Party or of the Communist “ cells” in factories, in the Army 
and in other domains. What we do know is that hundreds of 
thousands of German Communists have joined by various 
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devices the S.A. and the S.S. formations. Have they done it 
on an explicit order given by their H.Q.? It would not be 
surprising as such a method of “ penetration” or “ infiltra- 
tion ’’’ is typical of the Communists. But, on the other hand, 
a psychological factor has been undoubtedly playing a great 
part in such a sudden change: every addict to the doctrine 
of force can change almost overnight. The psychological basis 
and urge is there, and whether the force is painted brown or 
red is of secondary importance. 

German Communism disappeared into the underground 
after 1933. It sustained grevious losses in the first years of 
the ‘‘ purge ’’ conducted by the Nazi Party authorities. The 
Germans are not good at underground conspiracy: they are 
proud of displaying their emblems and their party member- 
ship cards. But in spite of the fact that the atmosphere of 
conspiracy is not especially favourable to the development of 
the political bodies in Germany, German Communism has 
been not defeated. It has been dispersed and it has lain low. 
Hitler and his Nazis may decide to use it in the fresh crisis 
ahead of them. 

The German Communist movement went through a sharp 
crisis in the autumn of 1939 after Moscow had concluded a pact 
with Berlin and it seems that a second crisis in German Com- 
munism occurred when Moscow associated itself with the 
Western democracies. This set them against Russia and it is 
striking to note that since then German Communists have 
ceased to regard Moscow as their spiritual centre. The 
German Communists decided in 1941 that their hour had 
struck and that German Communism could replace the old 
Moscow leadership and proclaim a new faith, that of a “‘ Con- 
tinental Communism.” 

These are not presumptions or suggestions, but logical 
conclusions reached on the basis of a careful perusal of the 
underground press of several European countries now under 
German domination. In many of those papers professing 
Communist sympathies one can discover the infiltration and 
influence of this trend of thinking. There is undoubtedly an 
organised action set on foot by the German Communists whose 
aim is to link up the various centres of Communism in Europe 
and to keep contact with them. The fact that many of the 
above-mentioned underground papers of Europe with Com- 
munist sympathies and leanings bring such a wealth of 
information about the labour conditions as well as about the 
war production in the Reich, seems to indicate that such 
information has been supplied to the occupied countries 
by Communist organisations in the Reich and, that being 
so, that the German Government is not averse to this new form 
of German propaganda. 
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It is impossible to discover all the branches and channels 
through which the German Communists are working. Most 
of those channels remain secret and hidden. But it seems that 
the net of the transport workers is one of the most popular 
channels which is used to distribute news, and to keep up 
contact with various “cells”’ in the occupied countries, 
There are Communist “ cells”’ in the German Army, in fac- 
tories and especially on the above mentioned “ lines of com- 
muncation.”” The fact that nearly all the Allied soldiers who 
managed to escape from German captivity and prison camps 
have been helped by mysterious persons or “ gangs,” is a 
proof that an influential and splendidly organised system is 
working, which is able to smuggle people from Germany into 
safety. 

The German Communists have now acquired a valuable 
reservoir: the foreign workers whose number is put now at 
nearly seven million. These workers come from various 
countries and they are violently anti-Nazi. Some of them— 
especially the workers from the Balkan countries—are in 
sympathy with Communist ideals. They are a splendid 
breeding ground for Communist propaganda. It can be safely 
estimated that German Communism is concentrating its efforts 
on winning over some sections of these foreign workers, trying 
to appeal to them by using the slogans of the “ solidarity of 
the European workers.”’ And it is certain that this work 
does not proceed without the help of the German Government. 

And so the foundations of a ‘‘ Continental Communism ” 
are being laid down by the Germans. The whole work is done 
extremely cleverly and the German Communists have learned 
already how to avoid any clash with the authorities. One 
striking fact is that only a few verdicts have been passed 
on German Communists for sabotage or espionage. 

It seems that the German authorities are now not stamping 
out Communism at home. Maybe, they have come to the 
conclusion that Communism may have its uses. Himmler, by 
installing his own men in factories as well as by organising 
a special course in Stuttgart for the agents provocateurs 
working among the Communists, seems to feel rather confident 
and does not expect any unpleasant surprises. 

To an outside observer this relative calm on the sector of 
the fight with German Communism suggests that there exists 
an unholy truce between the German authorities and the 
Communists. I would like to stress the importance of the fact 
that in the fourth year of war German Communism is gaining 
strength and multiplying its contacts all over Europe. 
Profiting by the fact that the Soviet Russia is involved in a 
death-and-life struggle, German Communism seems to 
reach its hand to seize political power in Europe. The leaders 
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of this movement are apparently of the opinion that if Europe 
after the war turns Communist it is more likely that it will try 
to create its own “centre of gravity’ without looking towards 
distant Moscow. 

Is the German red card held by the Government? I 
cannot answer this question. The whole story is shrouded in 
mystery, but the outlines still remain pretty clear. Germany 
holds in her hand the Red Ace and she can place it on the table 
at some given moment. She can turn Communist, led by her 
instinct of self-preservation as well as by her indomitable will 
to gain power and ascendency over Europe “ so oder so,” by 
hook or by crook. This primitive ‘ Wille zur Macht” is by no 
means spent: when Germany perceives that she cannot 
achieve ascendency by way of the Nazi creed she can hoist 
the Red flag and declare herself the leader of a Communist 
revolution in Europe. 

Writing two years ago about the chances of the revolt on 
the Continent I pointed to the great danger of staging by a 
militarily defeated Germany of a Communist revolution. I 
stressed at that time that a defeated Germany could still get 
Victory by “‘ a backdoor marked : “‘ Communist revolt.’’ The 
danger is not over; on the contrary, the red signals are more 
apparent to-day than two years ago. 

Who will lead such a revolt ? Some sceptical people are 
inclined to think that Hitler will not shrink from assuming 
the leadership of a German Communist movement. He is 
not against Communism, after all, only against Bolshevism— 
and besides, he is such a wonderful impersonator ! 

Hitler or no Hitler, the fact remains that Germany is 
holding her red trump card intact. It can be placed on the 
table and can produce tremendous confusion. The cadres and 
forms for a Communist revolution are ready : the same people 
who flocked in the past into S.A. and S.S. will flock to some 
Communist ‘‘ Spartakus Scharen.” Because the psychological 
law is immutable and the addicts of power and brutal force are 
only too apt to forget whether it is painted brown or red. 


AXEL HEYysT. 


WHO’S WHO FOR 1943 
(Adam and Charles Black, Soho Square, W.1) 


Tus book is as indispensable in 1943 as in all other years. 
It is now a very stout volume, and the editors will shortly 
have to consider the problem of its size and of the length of 
the autobiographies they print. 


THEATRE OF WAR FOR CARETAKERS? 


THROUGHOUT January and February there was _ renewed 
criticism in Australia of the policy of the United Nations in 
the Pacific. Toa certain extent this criticism is felt in New 
Zealand. On and off during 1942 critical spirit of this sort 
was evident. As far back as December 27, 1941, three weeks 
after war began in the Pacific, the Australian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Curtin, in a New Year’s message to Australians on defence 
in the Pacific, said ‘‘ Australia looked to America ’”’ for 
immediate aid, Britain being overburdened and _ neither 
Australia nor New Zealand being strong enough to stand 
alone; and, in March, 1942, broadcasting to America, he 
declared: ‘‘Our minds are set on attack.’ This year, 
criticism of the United Nations’ attitude has been inspired 
by Mr. Curtin’s New Year’s Eve pronouncement. In effect, 
Mr. Curtin criticised the holding strategy and said that inaction 
aids Japan. Later, in a broadcast to Australia on Australia 
Day (January 26), making it explicit that his words were 
directed not only to his own people but to those of the United 
Nations, he said that time was again the factor, and that now 
time was fighting on the side of Japan. 

About the same time a view common in Australia was 
expressed by Mr. R. G. Menzies, a former Australian Prime 
Minister: If Japan is to be beaten within a reasonable time 
she must ultimately be attacked at her centre, from China by 
air and from the Pacific by air and sea. 


**T cannot feel happy about the idea that Japan is to be defeated 
island by island, tentacle by tentacle. 

** The tentacles will wither when the octopus is hit on the head, 
and, if he is to be hit on the head, my belief is that Burma must be 
recaptured, the gateway to China reopened, and Japan attacked ona 
grand scale, developed from as near as possible to the Sino-Japanese 
frontier.” 


Happily, President Roosevelt, after the Casablanca con- 
ference, said practically the same thing. 


“We do not expect to spend the time it would take to bring 
Japan to final defeat merely by inching our way forward from island 
to island across the vast expanse of the Pacific. Great and decisive 
actions against the Japanese will be taken to drive the invader from 
the soil of China. Important actions will be taken in the skies over 
China and over Japan itself.” 


Mr. Churchill, in a speech after the same event, did not say 
this: but while he acknowledged that, for the time being, the 
British effort is confined to the Indian theatre, to operations 
to clear Burma, and to give what aid can be given to the 
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Chinese, he told of talks between General Arnold, Head of the 
United States Air Force, and Field Marshal Dill with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek, and of coming talks between 
General McArthur and Field Marshal Wavell. 

Some may think Mr. Curtin has put too much stress on 
possible danger ; but, however that may be, the fact is that 
no one can deny Japan is steadily strengthening herself north 
of Australia. A point frequently made by the Australian 
Press, one which, here and there, is echoed in the New Zealand 
Press, is that the relegation by the United Nations of the 
Pacific theatre to merely a holding war would mean that 
Japan could buy cheaply the time she requires to exploit the 
resources she has acquired so as to build for an onslaught 
which the United Nations will find costly to defeat. Critics in 
the Pacific recognise it must long ago have been agreed that, 
in point of strategy the preservation of Australia is vital to the 
United Nations; but they argue that the earlier the attack 
against the heart of Japan the less costly and the more decisive 
the result will be. Mr. Curtin has vividly epitomised this point 
by saying that, while final victory is assured, delay makes its 
cost infinitely more grievious. ‘The south-west Pacific area 
is too crucial to be left to a force of caretakers.’”’ The New 
Zealand Government seems to have remained silent. 

An outcome of the Casablanca conference which was 
particularly welcome to Australia was President Roosevelt’s 
reassurance that the object of the United Nations in the 
Pacific is to prevent Japan from controlling the Pacific ; that 
they intend to impose unconditional surrender on all the Axis 
Powers. An extra sense of urgency was given criticisms of the 
existing strategic conception by the general uneasiness 
expressed in Australia, at least, at reports of a Japanese 
armada concentrating at Rabaul, and of the possibility of 
determined offensive action against Australia. Some New 
Zealand newspapers were inclined to believe that this uneasi- 
ness was being stimulated in Australia for political purposes ; 
that it was not supported by military opinion. On the other 
hand, others warned against the policy of marking time in 
the Pacific, and, sympathising with the demand for more aid 
from America and Britain, suggested that too much equipment 
was being held in America for training purposes at the expense 
of the oversea theatres. 

The Australian Government, taking what it considers a 
realistic view of the general situation in the Pacific, believes, 
in Mr. Curtin’s phrase, that too much material is not good 
enough when it is too late; it believes that greater air and 
naval strength to supplement the land forces now fighting (if 
it arrived in the Pacific area straight away) would have an 
immediate and significant impact on Japanese plans. As 
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Mr. Curtin sees it, this new strength would enable a co- 
ordination of Allied fighting power to be brought to bear at 
places, and in point of time, where the striking power could 
well be decisive. 


**T put it to the American people that the men of Corregidor 
can be avenged only if naval and air strength in this theatre are 
adequate to the plans of the commander. 

** Any other conception of strategy means that the Pacific war 
will become a defensive front until the United Nations have achieved 
victory everywhere except against Japan. 

** As Prime Minister of Australia I warn free men everywhere 
of the menace to civilisation of a Japanese co-prosperity sphere 
consolidated in the Pacific because of ‘ too late—too little’ on the 
part of nations against whom Japan has struck, and against whom 
she is waging a war to the death.” 


Events in Russia and in North Africa being so rich in 
drama, it is not surprising that the British Press has not 
devoted as much space as one would like to see to the menace 
in the Pacific. A consequence, however, is that the British 
public know a great deal more about the 2,000-mile land front 
stretching from Leningrad to the Caucasus than they do of the 
3,000-mile front over which MacArthur keeps an eye in the 
Pacific. Mr. Churchill encouraged the British people when he 
said that if the European war ended before the war in the 
Pacific, then the United Nations—at least Britain and 
America—would put every available ounce into the Pacific 
area to crush Japan as completely as it is hoped to crush 
Germany. This piece of information was welcomed in the 
Pacific ; but, looked at from the other end of the telescope, 
it need not appear so stimulating. Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor 
Mr. Churchill has, or can, place any time limit on the war 
against Hitler: ‘‘ Whatever that period may be,” Mr. Curtin 
has commented, “ it will be a period during which Japan can 
build to a strength that will very well make her impregnable.” 

However, the fact that Mr. Curtin introduced the Militia 
Bill caused the Federal Government to be criticised freely, and, 
in some quarters, strongiy. As put forward, the Bill provided 
that members of the Commonwealth’s military forces may be 
required to serve in such areas south-west of the Pacific zone 
as may be specified by proclamation. The zone consists of 
an area bounded on the west by the 110th meridian east 
longitude, on the north by the Equator, and on the east by 
the 159th meridian east longitude. A large section of the 
Press objected to “the little that is not enough”’; and it was 
asked how Mr. Curtin could justify the Bill “with his own 
recent utterance broadcast to the world of new strategy 
demanded in the Pacific.’”’ At the time of going to Press the 
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fate of the Bill had not been decided, although it looked like 
becoming law. 

Australia has an Achilles’ heel; it is shortage of man- 
power. The Federal Government has described the Common- 
wealth’s manpower position as being dangerously near 
exhaustion. The Commonwealth needs 146,000 men and 
64,000 women for the current January-June period for war 
work. Of these it is believed that 60,000 will be the most 
that can be obtained ; even this figure can only be reached 
by further restrictions of non-essential goods services, drastic 
rationalisation, and a direct withdrawal of labour from other 
activities. 

The key to the Commonwealth’s war effort, especially last 
year, is an inflexible policy of man-power diversion. Before 
the war 540,000 men and women worked in Australian 
factories supplying civil needs. Now only 194,000 are pro- 
ducing for the civilian population. This means a 64 per cent. 
reduction. Yet, especially if one thinks of post-war problems, 
the striking fact is that total factory employment has risen to 
705,000, of whom 511,000 (72 per cent.) are employed on direct 
war work. More than 50 per cent. of 2,530,000 males between 
the ages of 14 and 65 are either in the fighting services or have 
been diverted to direct war production. In addition, 126,000 
women are employed in munition factories and 26,000 women 
are in the auxiliary forces. A close census has been made of 
woman-power to find out how it is used. Figures for munition 
factories alone show that 25 per cent. of the total workers are 
women. During the next few months another 80,000 women 
will be drafted into war industry. 

This problem of man-power cannot be over-emphasized. 
The success of land fighting in the New Guinea area threw a 
spotlight on it. In a message to General MacArthur, Mr. 
Curtin said that the Order of the Day which MacArthur 
issued at the concluding stage of the operations in south- 
eastern New Guinea marked an historic stage in the war in the 
Pacific, as the enemy had not only been defeated in a further 
attempt to reach Port Moresby, but had also suffered the 
destruction of the forces which he had landed for that purpose. 
He pointed out that the campaign had been fought under very 
trying conditions, in one of the most difficult regions in the 
world. The soldiers had not only overcome those immense 
natural difficulties, but also decisively defeated a tenacious, 
stubborn foe. He described it as a campaign demonstrating 
the comradeship-in-arms and the co-operation existing between 
the forces of the United States and of Australia. : 

This was not an exaggerated description. Despite its 
length and its cost, the Papuan campaign yielded the Allied 
Command valuable experience and lessons. One lesson was 
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that in campaigns of this kind reliance on sea and air is inescap- 
able. Another, that the physical strain on white troops in 
low-lying tropical country is considerable. The Federal 
Government revealed that the high incidence of tropical 
disease in New Guinea was disturbing. Wastage from this 
cause was four times greater than battle casualties. Since 
future operations will be in malarial areas, the relation of the 
strengths of the services to resources is being examined. 

The Australian Press generally has dwelt upon the heavy 
cost in man-power of the campaign in Papua, “ where bat- 
talions of veteran soldiers have been worn down through 
casualties and sickness ”’ ; and the doubt is expressed, in some 
quarters whether, with increasingly heavy demands on 
Australian man-power during the coming year, the Allies 
could go on attacking Japanese strongholds without naval 
and air superiority. 

So far as the divided command in the Pacific is concerned, 
Mr. Warwick Fairfax, managing director of the Sydney 
Morning Herald, the oldest newspaper in Australia, cabling 
the London Sunday Times, has remarked pertinently : 


“It is not very satisfactory to recall that Allied strategy is still 
divided into several parts among leaders whose only common head 
is at London or Washington. For example, the British Admiralty 
has charge of the Indian Ocean, and any enemy move southward 
from Java or Timor must be countered navally by it. General 
MacArthur, who is in charge of the south-west Pacific area, is 
responsible presumably to the United States Army headquarters in 
Washington, while Admiral Halsey, who commands the south 
Pacific area alongside him, takes instructions presumably from the 
United States Navy at Honolulu. 

**T wonder what would happen if the three Russian armies 
based on Voronezh, Stalingrad, and the Caucasus had been related 
in this way? The fact that cordial co-operation has taken place 
between the commanders of the south-west Pacific and the southern 
Pacific areas does not meet the point.” 


A survey of the Australian Press shows that criticism of 
what is described as slow-motion tactics in the Pacific (and 
which seem to have as their objective the digging out of Japan 
from island to island) is not diminishing. ‘‘ Only by blows at 
Japan’s heart,”’ the Sydney Morning Herald has said, “ will 
this war be won ”’ ; again, the same paper acknowledges that 
a major offensive against Japan itself will have to wait, 
whatever the risks or costs of delay, but it urges nothing should 
be left undone which can now be done to prevent further 
consolidation by the Japanese in their outlying conquests. 

Although perhaps it cannot be said of everyone in the 
Northern Hemisphere, no one in the Pacific is oblivious that, 
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as Japan must be aware that the policy of the Allies is to fight 
a holding war in the Pacific until the Axis is defeated in 
Europe, her strategy must be to attempt to win the Pacific 
war while opposition is limited. Until the Casablanca con- 
ference, at any rate, the core of a good deal of Australian 
criticism was that British and American authorities did 
not appear fully to be alive to Japan’s intentions ; and this 
is a vastly different thing from representing, as some British 
and American critics do, that Australia believes the south-west 
Pacific zone is more important that the European zone. 
While fearing invasion, no one in Australia doubts that 
Britain and America would exert themselves to the utmost to 
defeat Japan’s attempt were an invasion of the mainland 
actually mounted. What some critics have been doubtful 
about is whether in Washington and London it is sufficiently 
appreciated how difficult it would be to counter an invasion 
once it were mounted and once bridgeheads were established 
between Japanese-held island bases and the Continent, and 
as a result of which Japan would attempt to bring vital areas, 
particularly along the east coast, under bombing offensives. 
The contention is that compared with the amount of aid 
necessary to enable Allied forces in and around Australia to 
deal successfully with such an attempt, the help which the 
United Nations would have to give Australia after the attempt 
had been set in motion if the invasion were to be thwarted 
would be enormous, possibly, some Australians think, even 
beyond the capacity of the United Nations, or arriving too 
late. 

In view of Russia’s demonstration of strength, it is not 
expected that Japan will strike north to Siberia, or west to 
India. It is considered more likely that Japan will build up 
her defences on the perimeter of her new conquests : or move 
in force against Australia. When the Japanese High Com- 
mand consider the future, most critics in the Pacific believe 
the High Command must conclude the subjugation of Australia 
is desirable, not primarily because it would represent an 
additional territorial conquest, but because it would eliminate 
Australia as a springboard for an Allied offensive northwards, 
and that this elimination would leave Japan (a) free to concen- 
trate against China, or Russia if necessary ; (5) allow her to be 
stronger at sea since the High Command must be aware that 
ultimately Japan is vulnerable from three points—from the 
Asiatic mainland; from the islands to the south which 
straggle up northwards from Australia ; and from the sea east 
of Japan. Bearing this in mind, it is reasonable to think 
Japan’s intentions so far as the Australian mainland are 
concerned will be made clear in the next few months. 

TaHu HOLE. 


VICTORIES AND PROBLEMS 


THE battle of Stalingrad, from whatever standpoint it is 
considered, is one of the great battles of history. The numbers 
engaged on both sides cannot have been far short of a million 
men. The combined armaments were unprecedented in 
striking and destructive power. In duration, the struggle 
went on without a break, and with fearful intensity, for five 
months. Tactically, both sides were set new problems on an 
immense scale and of the utmost difficulty. The strategic 
stakes were enormous. For the Germans, victory meant a 
situation both in Russia and on the continent of Europe which 
promised to be practically impregnable. For the Russians, 
defeat implied at best a long period of heart-breaking struggle 
with no certainty of relief by their own efforts at its end. 
Such were appearances at the beginning and for many weeks. 
What in reality the very different outcome means for both 
sides we are only now discovering. 

The last stage of the Stalingrad battle began on January Io, 
when the Russians resumed their attack after a two-day break 
during which they gave the surrounded German Sixth Army 
time to consider an offer of surrender on honourable terms. 
At this stage the Germans had created on the steppe west of 
Stalingrad many large and well-equipped centres of resistance 
in an area which was then perhaps still about as large as 
Buckinghamshire. Minefields protected approaches to these 
centres. Carefully sited timber and earth machine-gun nests 
and artillery strong-points covered the ground with mutually 
interlocking fields of fire. The Germans had large numbers of 
tanks and guns and quantities of ammunition. Their weak- 
ness lay in foodstuffs and in clothing, much of which was still 
inadequate for a Russian winter. 

The end came on February 2. The Russian victory was 
complete. The Sixth Army comprised 22 divisions and 
numbered (together with non-divisional troops) over 330,000, 
of which all but a few Rumanian troops were German. The 
whole Army was wiped out. Prisoners numbered only about 
90,000. Most of the rest are dead. The material captured 
included 750 planes, 1,550 tanks and 6,700 guns. 

The Russians have been rightly but soberly elated by this 
great victory. The Germans, on the other hand, have taken 
their defeat hard. They have tried—and rightly from their 
standpoint—to draw a moral that will strike home to every 
member of the German people and will yield its harvest in 
greater and more efficient efforts for victory. There has also 
been much sentimentalising about the Sixth Army. There 
have even been comparisons with Leonidas and the immortal 
Three Hundred who died at Thermophyle. Whatever we may 
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think of our enemies—and in these pages there cannot be 
much doubt on that point—we defame our dead and the 
gallant dead of our Russian Allies unless we give due credit 
to the Germans also for bravery actually shown on the field 
of battle. In this case the facts tell their own tale. Thousands 
of Germans fought to the last at Stalingrad. Field-Marshal 
von Paulus and 24 of his Generals surrendered. But it was 
not by setting at Thermophyle an example of surrender that 
Leonidas and his Spartans won deathless fame. 

A useful summary of the implications of the Stalingrad 
battle is given by Max Werner in his new book, The Great 
Offensive. Mr. Werner writes :— 


“ The battle for Stalingrad, the major battle of 1942, was won 
by the Red Army in a dual sense. First, it won the battle for the 
strategic key position dominating the whole of South-east Russia. 
Held up at Stalingrad, Hitler was prevented from reaching all his 
main objectives in the Russian offensive of 1942. He did not get the 
Lower Volga, did not get the shores of the Caspian, did not get 
the mountains of the Caucasus, did not get Baku, did not even get 
Grozny. The German campaign failed as a campaign of territorial 
conquest. 

** The battle for Stalingrad was also a great test of forces. In 
its first phase it was a hard contest between the offensive power of 
the German Army and the offensive power of the Red Army. The 
entirety of German weapons and fighting methods in this offensive 
were unable to overcome the entirety of Russian weapons and 
fighting methods in the defensive. Now it has been proved 
definitely that the German Army cannot overthrow the Russian 
system of defence, and, therefore, cannot win the war. . . . In the 
second phase the Red Army accomplished even more. It broke the 
offensive power of the German Army and took the initiative. . . . 
In this counterstroke the Red Army showed its own potential 
offensive power.” 


A fortnight before the Stalingrad battle ended, the 
Russians won another major success at the other end of the 
long front. On January 18 Russian forces broke through the 
German blockade of Leningrad. Although the gap which the 
Russians have made is still narrow and must be considerably 
widened before communications with the rest of Russia are 
easy or secure, the mere fact that the German siege has been 
broken is of major importance. Here in the north, as at 
Stalingrad in the south, the Germans have been proved too 
weak to execute projects essential to the success of their 
strategic plans. This weakness itself entails further dangers. 
Now that direct contact has been restored, the great manu- 
facturing plants in and around Leningrad will be able to add 
their important quota to the already vast arms output of the 
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rest of Russia. The relief of Leningrad makes further German 
and Finnish efforts north and north-east of the city abortive. 
It threatens to bring against Finland pressure strong enough 
to drive her out of the war at an early date. And for German 
forces between Leningrad and, say, Smolensk, it creates the 
danger of a continued, hacking assault from the rear against 
positions which in many sectors are already exposed to heavy 
attack from the front. 

Developments in the north thus heighten the grave threat 
to German strength in Russia already resulting from the great 
Soviet offensive in South Russia. During the past four weeks 
this offensive has continued and expanded at an accelerating 
pace. A month ago the Germans still held the North Caucasus 
roughly from Mount Elbruz westwards. Now they have only 
a bridgehead at Novorossiisk and east of the Taman Peninsula 
—and these must be expected to fall before February is out. 
A month ago the Russians were very little westward of the 
lateral Voronezh-Rostov Railway, and important centres east 
of that railway in the Don bend had not yet been cleared. 
Now the Russians have recaptured the whole of the key city 
of Voronezh, and advanced more than 120 miles to the west, 
seized substantial portions of two more lateral railways, and 
taken the important German base of Kursk. Kursk lies 120 
miles north of Kharkov, and was one of the starting-points of 
last summer’s German offensive. North of Kursk the Russians 
are threatening Orel, at the junction of the Central and the 
Southern fronts. Farther south, Russian troops have captured 
Rostov, recovered the main coal-producing and heavy 
engineering areas of the Donets Basin, and have now retaken 
Kharkov, the main German base in Southern Russia. 

Before some of the most dramatic of these developments 
took place, the German High Command authorised the state- 
ment on January 22, that :— 

“ The Soviets are attempting, at no matter what cost in men and 
material, to recapture territories vital for their supplies. . . . In 
this connection it should be recalled that even in the most critical 
days of the terribly hard winter of 1941-42, the German High 
Command could not be induced to employ the troops saved up in 
the hinterland for the coming Spring offensive, nor to throw in the 
latest war material, the most modern tanks, or the latest types of 
planes, before the beginning of the great operations [of the Spring]. 
While the German High Command is using its troops and wat 
materials just as sparingly to-day, Moscow is wasting irreplaceable 
war material and men.” 

Though Russian reports of German divisions hurried 
forward from the West contradict the letter of this statement, 
there can be little doubt that its spirit is correct, or that the 
Germans are, in fact, husbanding their resources for spring 
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operations. But it would be an immense error to believe that 
the present great Russian successes result in any considerable 
measure from voluntary German weakening of their forces in 
forward positions. Some thinning out of these forces has 
certainly taken place. But in the main what the Russians 
have done is the harvest of far-sighted strategy, excellent 
tactics, fine organisation, immense production of weapons and 
supplies, hard work, a keen fighting spirit and the will to 
victory—all of which have been fostered and sustained by a 
surging fury of hatred for the invader and his vile misdeeds 
on the one hand, and on the other hand by the most intense and 
patriotic devotion to their own country. All this will carry 
the Russians a good deal further forward before the thaw and 
mud of spring enforce a temporary pause in active hostilities. 

During the past month news from the South-west Pacific 
has been mixed. The good news includes victories in New 
Guinea and the Solomons. In New Guinea General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters announced on January 23 that the 
Japanese troops in the Sanananda sector had been “ over- 
whelmed ’”’ and that all organised Japanese resistance in 
Papua had been overcome. According to The Times (January 
25), General MacArthur personally added that “ the destruc- 
tion of the remnants of the enemy forces in the Sanananda 
area concludes the Papuan campaign. The army of General 
Horii has been annihilated.”’ In the Solomons, the Japanese 
have at last been driven out of Guadalcanal Island. American 
forces first landed on Guadalcanal and neighbouring islands 
early last August. The landing took the Japanese by surprise 
and wrested a vital airfield from their hands. But the 
Japanese on Guadalcanal still held strong positions in great 
strength, and their High Command evidently thought it 
possible that repeated and very powerful efforts would succeed 
in driving the Americans out. These views miscalculated the 
local Japanese strength. Instead of being the driven, the 
Americans brought in reinforcements and did the driving. 
For the Japanese the results were unfortunate. Outfought on 
land, at sea and in the air, short of food and cut off from 
supplies, the Japanese on Guadalcanal were pressed back at 
the end of January toward the north-west tip of the island. 
It was the last stage of a fight which had become hopeless ; 
and on February 9 a Japanese Higli Command communiqué 
announced the withdrawal of the survivors. 

The developments in Papua and Guadalcanal are important 
both operationally and strategically. The Japanese first 
landed in the Buna area towards the end of last July. Their 
purpose was attack by land across the Owen Stanley Mountains 
against Port Moresby, the Allied base on the south coast of 
Papua which is one of the keys to the Coral Sea, the Torres 
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Strait, and the north-east coast of Australia. The Japanese 
thrust went farther than any one expected before it was finally 
stopped and thrown back along the route it came. Now the 
Buna incident is ended—a most satisfactory result. But the 
cost should be noted. On land the Buna campaign was fought 
almost entirely by Australian troops. There were at least six 
engagements that were major in terms of the forces engaged. 
The campaign throughout was fought under appalling con- 
ditions against a fanatical enemy who refused at any time to 
admit defeat. The Australians suffered from malaria, bush 
typhus, and dysentery. For days on end their clothes were 
never dry. The ground they slept on was usually sodden. 
Their rations were bully beef and dry biscuits, and often little 
even of those. For lack of green vegetables their bodies were 
covered with tropical sores. But they fought their way 
through to victory. Full reports about Guadalcanal are not 
available, but conditions there cannot have been very dis- 
similar. 

Certain further points about these campaigns should be 
noted. Both the Buna incident and the recapture of Guadal- 
canal took a long time—in each case almost exactly six months. 
Both campaigns involved the use of substantial land forces. 
Both made very heavy demands on shipping and naval 
strength. And in both the sine qua non of success was com- 
mand of the local air. The importance of air superiority in 
these campaigns can, indeed, scarcely be exaggerated. It was 
Allied strength in the air that largely sank or drove off 
Japanese ships bringing reinforcements and supplies to both 
areas. Allied transport brought up weapons, munitions and 
food in New Guinea—and may have done the same in Guadal- 
canal, though on this point details are lacking. Air cover 
protected the Allied forces and kept the Japanese under 
continuous attack. These victories could not have been won 
without ground and naval forces. But until command of the 
local air had been established, neither ground nor naval forces 
could operate. 

We may be quite certain that the Japanese have taken 
these air lessons no less to heart than the Allies. In so far as 
Allied air superiority depends on more and better planes, the 
Japanese face a long-term problem of great difficulty. But 
besides quantity and quality of machines and men, command 
of the air also requires numerous air bases strategically sited ; 
and in this regard the Japanese have not been slow to apply 
what they have learnt. They have, indeed, very largely used 
for this purpose the six months which the Buna and Guadal- 
canal campaigns cost. 

The Japanese bases now known to be developed north of 
Australia lie on a great are running from Dutch Timor, north- 
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west of Darwin, almost to Guadalcanal, which has just been 
captured. This arc is about 2,500 miles long—a distance 
greater than from Gibraltar to Port Said, or from Land’s End 
to Newfoundland, and about as far as from Land’s End to 
Dakar. From west to east along this arc the Japanese have 
bases at Kupang and Dilli in Timor, at Saumlaki on Yamdena 
Island in the Tanimber Group, and at Dobo in the Aru 
Islands. The Tanimber Group and the Aru Islands lie 
between Timor and New Guinea. Japanese bases have 
apparently also been established in the McCluer Gulf area in 
the west and at Kaukenau on the south coast of Dutch New 
Guinea. Then comes an area in Allied hands running along 
the south coast of New Guinea from Merauke (formerly the 
only settlement in the whole of South New Guinea) to Port 
Moresby and Milne Bay at the extreme east of the island. On 
the north coast, however, there are Japanese bases in the 
Geelvink Bay area in the west, at Wewak in the centre, and 
farther east, at Madang, Finsch Harbour, Lae and Salamaua 
—to name only the larger centres. Only along the eastern- 
most 250 miles of the 1,500 mile length of Northern New 
Guinea are the Allies in possession. North and east of New 
Guinea are the Japanese bases in the Bismarck Archipelago 
and the Solomons numbering at least a dozen. And behind 
this chain of forward bases lies the great series of other bases 
which Japan has won or is developing along the 3,500-mile 
island barrier that stretches from Rabaul to Singapore. 
Expulsion of the Japanese from the Buna area removes a 
threat by land to Port Moresby. Recapture of Guadalcanal 
denies the Japanese one base from which they could directly 
attack American trans-Pacific lines of communication. It 
also places in Allied hands a base from which American planes 
can attack Japanese bases in the north-west Solomons and 
New Britain. But recapture of Guadalcanal and Bund does 
not immediately lessen the strategic dangers arising from the 
many other bases which Japan has been developing. Nor are 
the strategic difficulties which the Allies face in the south-west 
Pacific eased by the vigour with which the Japanese are 
exploiting the resources, new and old, now available to them. 
Thus, on January 27 it was announced that the Balik Papan 
oilfield is again producing, only a year after it fell into Japanese 
hands. Balik Papan oil is sufficiently pure to be pumped 
direct into ships’ holds for use as bunkers. Japan’s shipping 
position—vital to her entire conduct of hostilities—is strong 
enough to allow the reopening on February 5 of seven regular 
shipping routes between Manila and other Philippine ports. 
On the same day General Tojo stated that newly devised or 
adapted technical methods were enabling the Japanese to 
develop pig-iron production much more rapidly than hereto- 
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fore, and thus to broaden the basis for steel-making. At the 
same time as they are developing their material resources, the 
Japanese are trying to conserve their own man-power ; and 
on February 4 Chinese sources disclosed that on the Burma- 
Yunnan frontier a high proportion of the troops now attacking 
are not Japanese but Thai. 

If in this situation the Allies proposed, while concentrating 
their resources against Germany in the West, to do no more 
against Japan than conduct a war of attrition, the prospects 
of the struggle in the Pacific would indeed be dark. As the 
Prime Minister pointed out in the House of Commons on 
February 11, such a war of attrition imposes a great strain on 
both sides. On this point Mr. Churchill said :— 


“ This war in the Pacific Ocean, although fought on both sides 
with comparatively small forces, at the end of enormous distances, 
has already engaged a great part of the American resources employed 
overseas, as well as those of Australia and New Zealand. The effort 
to hold the dumb-bell at arm’s length is so exhausting to both sides, 
so costly, that it would be a great mistake to try to judge the war 
by the actual number that come into contact at particular points. 
It is a tremendous effort to fight at four, five and six thousand miles 
across the ocean under these conditions.” 


The Prime Minister added, it is true, that this 


“is the kind of effort which is most injurious to Japan, whose 
resources are incomparably weaker in material than those of which 
we dispose.” 


It is also the kind of effort which a numerous, industrious and 
war-like people like the Japanese will strain every sinew to 
make effectively and in time. 

But attrition, it now transpires, is not the only arrow in the 
Allies’ Far Eastern quiver. The first authoritative indications 
that Allied strategy has probed deeply into other possibilities 
appeared in welcome paragraphs in the Prime Minister’s 
statement on February 11 and in President Roosevelt’s speech 
the next day to the White House Correspondents’ Association 
in Washington. So far as Britain is concerned, said Mr. 
Churchill : 


“For the time being in the war against Japan the British effort 
is confined . . . to operations to clear Burma, to open the Burma 
Road, and to give what aid can be given to the Chinese, . . .” 


tasks formidable enough, it may be observed, when added to 
all the rest we shall have on our shoulders. But the British 
effort in Burma is not to be the whole of this year’s story in 
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the Far East. President Roosevelt developed this point 
further. On the one hand, he expressly repudiated a strategy 
merely of attrition. On the other hand, he hinted strongly 
at larger actions in which China will play an important part. 
The President said :— 


“We do not expect to spend the time it would take to bring 
Japan to final defeat merely by inching our way forward from island 
to island across the vast expanse of the Pacific. Great and decisive 
actions against the Japanese will be taken to drive the invader from 
the soil of China. Important actions will be taken in the skies over 
China and over Japan itself.” 


And the Prime Minister supplemented the President’s state- 
ment with a reference to “ the strong additional help that will 
be provided for China at this stage in her long-drawn, un- 
daunted struggle,’ and with the statement that General 
Chiang Kai-Shek “also agrees in the plans for future action 
in the Far East which we have submitted to him as a result 
of our deliberations.” 

There, for the time being, we may leave the war in the Far 
East, adding only that this is no minor or subsidiary conflict, 
but a struggle which, if it goes badly, can become a threat to 
Allied efforts against Germany in the West, and which must 
go well if against their main German foe the Allies are to 
advance apace towards victory. 

JULES MENKEN. 


P.S. The Russians captured Kharkov on February 16. 
The Germans had left here a strong garrison of picked troops, 
including divisions of the Waffen-S.S., who are the pretorian 
guards of the Third Reich ; and the final fight for the city 
was a stiff one. The fall of Kharkov removes the last main 
obstacle to the Russian drive westwards. The whole German 
position in the Ukraine is now endangered. It remains to 
be seen whether the Germans can even hold permanently the 
line of the Dnieper or the Crimea. All that is doubtful is 
how far the Russians will drive forward before their present 
momentum slackens or the mud of the spring thaw largely 
immobilises them ; and on what line the Germans will try to 
make a real stand. As Lt.-General Dittmar plainly indicated 
in a broadcast on February 15, German strategy is now 
Frederician, and aims at dividing the Third Reich’s enemies 
and beating or exhausting them piecemeal. All of which 
increases the importance and urgency of clearing up Tunis 
and launching an Anglo-American attack on the Continent of 
Europe. 


February 17, 1943. 


DISCORD OR CONCORD 


THE Prime Minister concluded his speech in Parliament, 
delivered after his return from his travels that started with 
the conference at Casablanca, with an appeal to all patriotic 
men to stamp their feet on mischief-makers and sowers of 
discord wherever those pests might be found. This is an 
appeal which will be welcomed by all who have at heart the 
welfare of the country, and indeed of the Allied Nations, in 
the vital struggle in which they are now engaged ; for there 
is nothing more certain than that victory can come only from 
concord and collaboration, on every level, between those who 
are fighting in this war to preserve freedom and justice in the 
world and to banish tyranny from it. 

This truth is really self-evident but it is too often forgotten, 
especially, apparently, in war. Yet every war provides fresh 
examples of it. One can find them in every campaign that 
has been fought since 1939. On the level of policy and grand 
strategy, we have all seen how Hitler has known only too well 
how to make the most of German strength by isolating the 
individual victims on whom he had designs and overwhelming 
them one by one—as, indeed, he warned the world in Mein 
Kampf that he intended. There was perhaps not active 
discord between the separate victims, but there was at least 
lack of concord or collaboration. At the other end of the 
scale, in the sphere of minor tactics, the first object of elemen- 
tary training for war, whether it be of a flotilla of motor 
gunboats, a section or platoon in the field, or a flight in the 
air, is to teach the individuals, whether men or craft, to work 
together, to collaborate as a team rather than to rely each on 
his own skill and strength. There is no disagreement regard- 
ing the strength that comes from concord, as opposed to the 
weakness bred by the lack of it, in these two extreme cases ; 
it is on the intermediate levels that the truth seems so 
frequently to have been lost to sight. It is with one of these 
in particular that I propose to deal—the sphere of collaboration 
between the sea and air arms in the war at sea. 

There are some people—though they are to be found 
chiefly in the ranks of the theorists, the armchair strategists, 
rather than the fighting men—who hold and argue that one 
or other arm, naval or aerial, is sufficient in itself, is capable 
of all that is necessary to win the war at sea without assistance. 
Few practical men would really go as far as that if really 
pinned down to it—though it is noteworthy that Lord Tren- 
chard, in a letter to The Times of July 11 last, in which, 
commenting on the proposition that, as he put it, “ our 
command of the Mediterranean could be reasserted by naval 
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means, assisted, of course, by air forces co-operating with 
surface warships,” he continued : 


“‘T believe that to suppose this is to live in the past, and that to 
attempt to act on these lines is to court disaster. I believe that our 
command of the Mediterranean can only be reasserted by means 
of the establishment of air power over its waters. If and when we 
can achieve that we can deal from the air with the Italian fleet at our 
leisure. What we have to overcome is the opposition of the Italian, 
and, of course and above all, the German air forces ; and that can 
only be done by means of our own aircraft and by means of the 
recapture of the necessary bases by our armies.” 


implying, it will be noted, that naval forces do not enter into 
the question at all. For the opposite pole of argument one 
must go to books published before the war by Captain Bernard 
Acworth. The latter, however, carry so little conviction 
to-day, now that the world has had more than three years’ 
experience of what air forces can accomplish, that there is 
little need to re-examine the propositions advanced in them. 
But Lord Trenchard’s reputation as the creator of the Royal 
Air Force stands so high that his words may well be accepted. 
by those who have given no deep thought to the subject, or 
who lack knowledge of the conduct of war, that it seems 
desirable to analyse his contention that, in effect, naval forces 
are unnecessary to-day by reason of what air forces can 
accomplish. 

Even he, it will be noted, admits that collaboration by the 
Army is necessary to enable the air forces to operate and 
achieve that overpowering mastery of which he believes them 
capable. And to-day the Army has made much progress 
towards the “‘ recapture of the necessary bases ”’ in the lands 
fringing the Mediterranean at both ends, though the last 
enemy stronghold in the middle has yet to fall. But it would 
hardly be possible to maintain that the Navy has had no hand 
in that magnificent achievement. The Eighth Army, which 
has chased the Axis armies under Rommel 1,500 miles from 
the scene of their decisive defeat in Egypt, could not have 
been where it was at all had not it, and all its bulky, heavy 
and powerful equipment, been carried 10,000 miles by sea 
under the protection of the Navy to its starting point. It 
could not have moved from that starting point if it had not 
been plentifully supplied with the fuel upon which all military 
movement depends, all of which had to be brought from 
overseas under naval protection. It could not have kept up 
the speed of its relentless pursuit from Egypt to Tunisia if sea 
transport along the coast had not been available, organised 
and maintained by naval forces. At the western end of the 
Mediterranean the circumstances are exactly analogous. The 
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Anglo-American armies and air forces which have freed 
French North Africa from Axis domination were carried to 
their destination by sea in an armada organised, shepherded 
and protected by the British Navy. The air contingents of 
the American Army and the Royal Air Force which formed 
a part of the force under General Eisenhower’s command could 
not even begin to take a hand until they had been landed 
from the ships that carried them to Africa, with the equipment 
and ground staffs necessary to enable them to operate from 
the airfields secured for them by the Army. Lord Trenchard, 
in his enthusiasm for, and unbounded belief in, the capa- 
bilities of the magnificent Service of which, many years ago, 
he was the chief architect, may perhaps have come to believe 
that aircraft are capable of performing everything that ships 
do, and that, consequently, “ air power ’’ is strictly analogous 
to the ‘‘ sea power ’”’ of which Mahan, and later thinkers in 
the same sphere, have expounded the true nature and 
influence ; but that thesis will not bear detailed analysis. 

To say all this is not to decry the capabilities of air forces, 
or to belittle the immense influence their development has 
had upon the nature and conduct of war at sea. It is incon- 
testable that ‘‘ our command of the Mediterranean ”’ could 
not be reasserted until we were able to deploy over it air forces 
capable of countering those at the disposal of the Axis ; but 
those air forces could not attain the end by themselves. 
Command must mean the power to use the Mediterranean 
ourselves and to deny the use of it to the enemy; and air 
forces alone can fully achieve neither the one nor the other. 
Looking, for example, at the operation of landing the Anglo- 
American forces in the French North African ports, one can 
see that the power to use the sea for that purpose depended 
on being able to defend the expedition against all the enemies 
that might impeach its progress, at all stages and whatever 
the conditions. That last proviso at one stroke disposes of 
the claim that air forces are alone necessary ; for, whatever 
their capabilities when conditions are in their favour, they 
are immobilised by thick weather and have not yet reached 
the stage at which they can be certain of attacking an enemy 
at sea in the dark. Neither night nor bad weather interrupts 
the progress of a ship-borne expedition, and for its continuous 
defence there is no substitute for the warship. 

Nor is that all. The enemy weapons from which a sea- 
borne expedition has most to fear are the U-boat and the mine. 
Against the latter, air forces are powerless—though it is true 
that they gave valuable aid in the early days of countering 
the magnetic mine when it was a new thing. Nothing can 
enable us to dispense with the need for minesweepers—one 
class of man-of-war. Against the U-boat, aircraft are an 
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invaluable aid; for they can keep a much larger area of sea, 
round the convoy needing protection, under observation, so 
that anyU-boat in it is forced to dive to avoid attack, and is 
thus reduced to its low submerged speed. In the open sea the 
convoy can then be turned away from the vicinity of the 
U-boat, which is therefore unable to get in an attack at all ; 
that, indeed, is a normal procedure in the conduct of ocean 
convoys, which could thus be given a large measure of protec- 
tion by aircraft alone, even if they were to have no surface 
escort at all. But once the U-boat is submerged the aircraft 
is unable either to locate it or attack it ; and when a convoy 
is bound for a specific destination at a specific time—the 
conditions that obtained in the case of the North African 
expedition—it cannot be diverted. The only means of giving 
it protection, then, against U-boats, even those that are observed 
and forced to dive by aircraft, is immediate counter-attack by 
men-of-war fitted with asdics. It is the combination of the sea 
and air arms that is effective ; neither of them, without the 
assistance and collaboration of the other, can fulfil all needs. 
The same conclusion emerges from examination of the 
other aspect of command of the sea, that of denying its use 
tothe enemy. It has been of the greatest importance to our 
cause, throughout the North African campaigns, to prevent, 
as far as lay in our power, the transit of supplies and reinforce- 
ments fromiItaly across to our enemies in Africa. We have 
never succeeded in cutting those communications altogether. 
Air forces have taken a substantial toll of the traffic, all the 
heavier when the army’s advance made it possible to deploy 
them in greater force than when we had only the Egyptian 
airfields from which they could work. Submarines have taken 
an even heavier toll, for the submarine has the advantage of 
wielding a more effective weapon, and often of being able to 
stay in the vicinity and return to the attack if the first has 
had an incomplete result. But, as has been demonstrated on 
a number of occasions in the last year and a half, the really 
effective force for cutting an enemy’s sea communications in 
a narrow sea such as the Sicilian Channel is the well-handled 
surface squadron, cruisers and destroyers operating at night. 
By such a force, whole convoys of Axis supplies have been 
wiped out, a feat accomplished by no other force ; the latest 
example of such an exploit was Admiral Harcourt’s action 
off the Tunisian coast on December 1. Such actions, however, 
owe much to the air arm, even though it takes no direct share 
in the fight itself; for they could hardly be planned, or 
successfully brought off, without the knowledge of enemy 
movements of which a very important source is air recon- 
naissance. The really effective agent, that is to say, is the 
combination of arms rather than either of them alone. 
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The same conclusion emerges from the American experience 
in the Pacific. One of the first real checks to the over- 
running of the Pacific archipelagos by the Japanese was when 
the American Marines forestalled them by seizing the great 
airfield they had just completed in the island of Guadalcanal ; 
and it then became necessary for the Americans, if they were 
to retain that vital advantage, to prevent the Japanese forces 
which remained in the island from being reinforced up to a 
strength which would enable them to regain it. For some 
two months the Americans relied chiefly on air forces for that 
purpose, and they were advantageously placed in that respect 
for they could operate both fighters and bombers in strength 
from the Henderson airfield of Guadalcanal, whereas the 
Japanese, having lost that advanced base, had no air base 
nearer than Bougainville Island, 300 miles away. Whenever 
the Americans located Japanese reinforcements bound for the 
island they attacked them by air ; but though they succeeded 
in taking a substantial toll they were never able to prevent 
the numbers there growing steadily. It was only in November, 
when the Japanese, perhaps impatient at the slow progress 
they were making towards the goal, brought up strong naval 
forces to support their latest and largest attempt at landing, 
that the Americans brought ships into action too; and the 
result of the engagement that was fought on November 13-15 
was such a decisive defeat of the Japanese squadron—which 
lost two battleships as well as many other ships—was that 
they acknowledged having had the worst of it by eventually 
withdrawing from the southern Solomons altogether. Admiral 
Nimitz, the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet, stated 
that the chief factor in the American victory had been their 
battleships, and that the result of the engagement had been 
to confirm the American faith in their value. 

He also said, however, that an important advantage had 
been the absence of any Japanese aircraft carriers. And that 
advantage was doubtless reinforced, as has already been 
pointed out, by the American possession of the one practicable 
airfield in the area. But again the clear conclusion is that it 
was the combination of ships and aircraft that was really 
efficacious, not the one or the other force alone. 

There is no misunderstanding of this truth amongst those 
who are actively engaged in the war at sea. Nothing could be 
closer or more cordial than the collaboration between the Navy 
and the Coastal Command of the R.A.F. in home waters and 
the North Atlantic, or between the Navy and the R.A.F. 
squadrons based in Africa in the Mediterranean. It is not 
they who maintain that one only of them is the really efficient 
agent and that the other is a waste of resources ; it is not they 
who believe that to practise collaboration is, in Lord Tren- 
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chard’s words “to court disaster.’”’ The destroyers and 
corvettes forming the escorts of the North Atlantic convoys, 
after many days battling with winter gales as well as U-boats, 
are only too glad when they reach the area in which their 
brothers of the Coastal Command can join and share their 
labours ; and they know and appreciate full well what an 
immense access of strength to the defence of the convoy the 
air forces bring. And the airmen on their side are under no 
illusions regarding the great and indispensable part played in 
that defence by their brothers of the little ships ; and it is 
not they who ignore the prolonged labours and hardships that 
are the sailors’ lot month in and month out, winter and 
summer, in that task. It would be well, perhaps, if others, 
whose voices reach farther in the world at large, could recognise 
the value of the concord between two well-tried bodies of 
fighting men, and if they cannot see their way to encouraging 
it, would at least refrain from words that have the opposite 
effect. There is no rivalry or jealousy between airmen and 
seamen engaged on the same task, only a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness ; and anyone whose utterances tend to discourage 
that spirit, and to encourage inter-Service jealousy—and to 
decry the prowess and achievements of one Service while 
purporting to speak in the name of the other can have no other 
effect, if it has any at all—can hardly escape the Prime 
Minister’s condemnation of “‘ sowers of discord.” 

There can be no doubt that, in the past, there were dis- 
agreements and, indeed, strife between the Admiralty and the 
Air Ministry, though it is to be doubted if that discord spread 
very far down in the Services outside the Government Depart- 
ments. All that is past history to-day. The strife has passed 
away and there is no good purpose to be served by raking up 
that particular past or bandying accusations as to who was 
at fault in it, who was the villain of the piece and who the 
innocent victim. Yet even that seems to be a favourite 
pastime with some sowers of discord—outside the Services. 
It cannot really be the fact that a knowledge, however 
extensive, intimate and exact, of the material characteristics 
and performances of various sorts of aircraft, combined with 
a complete lack of experience of other arms, or of first-hand 
knowledge of their functions and methods, entitles anyone 
to lay down the law on the conduct of war as a whole. Yet 
a recent newspaper article by an author who certainly had 
no naval or Admiralty experience stated categorically that 
one of the “two fundamental troubles that have resulted 
In poor equipment for the Fleet Air Arm” was “ that the 
Admiralty has had the wrong attitude towards air power, 
looking on it as a way to make ships work rather than as an 
overriding and dominant part of naval warfare.” Even if 
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the Admiralty had been solely responsible, as this passage 
implies, for the shortcomings of the past—and no impartial 
judge who is acquainted with all the facts would endorse that 
conclusion, though he would doubtless assign to them a part 
of the blame—such sweeping condemnation by anyone who, 
whatever his full qualifications, is certainly not generally 
regarded as an authority on anything beyond his own parti- 
cular subject, can have no other result than to excite exaspera- 
tion and sow discord. Differences of opinion on matters of 
strategy there will always be. But opinions on that subject 
are of little value unless they are based on full knowledge 
or supported by convincing argument; and even so, the 
important thing in these days is to pull together for victory, 
not to rake up the controversies of the past. Those who 
allow themselves to indulge in that habit, attractive as it 
apparently is to some temperaments, are not the least culpable 
of the “‘ mischief-makers and sowers of discord ’’ condemned 
by the Prime Minister. 
H. G. THURSFIELD. 


THE Economics oF 1960. By Colin Clark. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) In this 
small volume Mr. Colin Clark, a well-known economic statistician, 
estimates the probable development of a number of important factors of 
economic life during the decade and a half between now and 1960. 
Population and working population, the broad trend of production, the 
course of demand and supply for capital, and problems of international 
trade, are the main topics with which he deals. Any attempt to project 
the past of such economic phenomena forward even for so brief a period 
as 17 or 18 years involves at the present time a double act of faith. On 
the one hand, Mr. Clark naturally assumes an Allied victory ; on the 
other hand, he assumes that the trends of the near past can be extrapolated 
into the future with sufficient accuracy for calculation. What actually 
happens may, of course, diverge widely from Mr. Clark’s estimates. 
But his study is nevertheless valuable and stimulating because, amid the 
increasing complexities of the modern world, policy can be intelligently 
framed only if those responsible think ahead not merely qualitatively but 
also quantitatively. 
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NorTH AFRICA, with its great variety in climate, which is not 
only terrifically hot but bitterly cold, its barren wastes, its 
great fertility, its marvellous mountains and valleys, and its 
deserts with their salt lakes, mirages and oases is rather a 
closed book to many people, both as to its past and present. 

The world in general is well aware of the great historic 
interest of Egypt, with its ancient treasures, the Sphinx, the 
Pyramids, the temples and much besides; but, though less 
famous, the whole of North Africa bristles with history and 
with interesting historic buildings and ruins, and Tunisia is 
richer in Punic and Roman remains than any other part of it. 
In fact, no country in the world, except Italy, is more remark- 
able for its great and memorable events and for the monu- 
ments which have been left to testify to them. 

Some recent articles in the Press rather convey the impres- 
sion that the French naval base of Bizerta has been created 
out of more or less waste land. Nothing is further from the 
truth. 

Bizerta, the ancient Hippo Zarytus, was a Tyrian Colony 
in the 4th century B.c. In fact it has been used as a naval 
base for centuries, though, of course, it has been enormously 
added to and increased in size and completely modernised by 
the French, who constructed a new harbour and canal, with 
great naval dockyards, dry dock, etc., since the Bey of Tunis 
granted them a concession in 1881. Recently, in fact, they 
have made Bizerta the most important naval base in the 
Mediterranean after Toulon and Marseilles, and its key position 
in the centre of the Mediterranean at its narrowest channel 
makes it in some ways the most important naval base in this 
sea. 

The new harbour was formed by cutting a deep, wide canal 
through to the land-locked Lake of Bizerta, which has an 
average depth of 36 feet, and affords a perfect anchorage of 
about fifty square miles capable of carrying the largest vessels. 
The large commercial harbour is connected with it by a canal 
with quays for vessels and cargoes, but, apparently no mer- 
chant vessels are permitted to enter the lake. It was a stroke 
of French genius to obtain this great strategic harbour between 
Gibraltar and Suez and Malta. 

The desire throughout the ages to control the Mediterranean 
and its seaboard has caused one empire and one civilisation 
after another to fight for this prize, and in so doing they have 
repeatedly contended for the same key points, such as Bizerta 
and Tunis (Carthage lies between the two), Sicily, Malta, and 
so on. 

The main sequence of development and conquest goes back 
to almost mythical times, and begins with the Phoenician 
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colonies and strongholds about 1200 B.c., which developed 
into an Empire of great strength. This was followed, after 
more than a century of war, by the conquest of Carthage by 
Rome, which gradually delivered an immense North African 
Empire into Roman hands; later the Vandals made their 
destructive raids, until the Bizantines gained control. They 
were swept away in their turn by the Arab conquest, the 
thoroughness of which is proved by the fact that even to-day 
Arabs form a large part of the population of North Africa from 
Egypt to the Atlantic coast. Lesser invasions and conquests 
were made by the Normans during the Crusades, and the 
Berbers, the Spaniards and the Turks all successively played 
a part ; not to mention the pirates who, under the Turkish 
Beys devastated the inland sea. The piracy and slavery 
carried on from these ports became such a menace that one 
nation after another sent strong expeditions in the endeavour 
to put an end to it. One of the most notable and successful 
of these was in 1655, when Admiral Blake destroyed the whole 
piratical fleet of the Bey of Tunis in the port and arsenal of 
Porto Farina. This is one of the most daring and splendid 
naval actions in English history. 

It is impossible in such short space to do more than refer 
in passing to the Punic Wars, but it is worthy of note that the 
Phoenician colonies, so far-reaching in their dominion and so 
long established, ultimately under Carthage controlled not 
. only a part of North Africa, but Spain, the Balearics, Corsica, 
Sardinia and Malta, and that the strategy at that period was 
an ancient edition of what is happening to-day. It was a 
struggle for the control of the sea and for the shore bases and 
the islands essential for it, and when Carthage lost her sea 
power by losing the coast of Spain and her island strongholds, 
her power gradually waned, and her ultimate defeat became 
inevitable. Many other factors, of course, were contributory, 
and in all these early North African struggles the alliances of 
the combattants on both sides with the various Numidian 
sovereigns of Africa played a great part, some of them 
supporting Carthage, others Rome and so on. 

Most of the celebrated cities of North Africa had originally 
Phoenician foundations, upon which every successive con- 
queror has built or rebuilt, or added a part ; others are Roman 
or Arab in foundation and character. Of such is Kairouan, 
Arab in origin and predominantly Arab still. It is one of the 
most celebrated cities in North Africa. 

On the other hand the apparent utter abandonment of 
certain Roman cities remains one of the great mysteries of 
history. Was it conquest, or pestilence, or the invading 
sand? No one knows. But they have remained abandoned 
and to all appearaces untouched. Of these Leptis Magna or 
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Lepcis, is the classic example in every sense of the term. It 
is on the coast of Tripolitania about 120 kilometres to the 
east of Tripoli, and is always associated with the Emperor 
Septimus Severus. The ruins are superb and impressive, and 
from them came many of the ancient statues, both Greek and 
Roman, which remain among the great treasures in the 
museums of Rome to-day. Built at the mouth of the River 
Lebda, it had a good harbour which was fortified. It is 
unquestionably the finest Roman ruin in Tripolitania, and the 
invading sand which buried it has also to a great extent 
preserved it from the ravages of time and climate. 

The origin of Kairouan has a strategic bearing. One of 
the greatest conquerors of North Africa, the Arab General 
Okba ben Nafi (generally called Sidi Okba), who at the com- 
mand of the Khalifa Maouia, overran and conquered Africa 
from Egypt to Tangier in A.D. 680, with a comparatively small 
army of Arab tribesmen, decided that he wanted a Moslem 
stronghold and refuge in an isolated spot, at a distance from 
the sea, for he conceived that Tunis and Bizerta were too 
vulnerable for him, as his strength lay in cavalry, and not in 
ships, like that of the Bizantine Empire. So he built Kairouan 
on a vast and desolate plain as a fortress and as a centre of 
Islamism for ever. And so it has remained. It lies about 
eighty miles south of Tunis in flat, rather barren country, 
where it could easily be defended by his cavalry, who, in 
such a locality could not be taken by surprise. 

This ancient Arab fortress is the most renowned ‘‘ Holy 
City ” in this part of North Africa ; with its many mosques 
and zaouias it is known as the city of the hundred domes. It 
has been celebrated for centuries and is held in great venera- 
tion by the Moslems of the whole of Africa and, indeed, of 
Arabia. In fact, seven pilgrimages to Kairouan equal one to 
Mecca itself. 

Kairouan is most impressive as one approaches it from the 
plain, with its high crenelated walls with their towers and 
bastions and the five great gateways which give entrance to 
the sacred precincts ; but comparatively little of the city can 
be seen from without as the great walls hide it. 

Of its many famous mosques, the Great Mosque, or Mosque 
of Sidi Okbar, is the most celebrated, and was actually built in 
A.D. 812. It is of enormous size. Beautiful arched entrances 
lead to the great fore-court, paved with white marble and 
surrounded by a double arcade of marble columns. This 
court, underneath which lies a great cistern, leads to the 
Maksoura or Mosque itself, which is huge and most lovely. It 
consists of seventeen naves, each of eight arches resting on 
marble and porphyry columns. The building is said to contain 
some 600 pillars, each with different pedestals and capitals. 
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In its vastness and beauty one has the impression of being in a 
sacred forest. 

These marble and porphyry columns have been taken from 
many temples and palaces of antiquity, Greek, Roman, 
Bizantine and Carthaginian. It is believed that most of them 
came from Carthage, whose generals had previously collected 
them from many Mediterranean countries for the adornment 
of their temples and palaces. One cannot over-emphasise that 
the Grand Mosque is really staggering in its grandure and in 
the richness of its treasures. 

From the top of the lofty minaret there is a superb view 
over the whole city and the surrounding country. Great 
interest always attaches to looking down on an Arab city 
from a nearby height, for it reveals so much that is jealously 
guarded by the high, bare walls of palaces and houses that 
have no outlet or windows in them save possibly very high up 
and then most carefully screened. Looking down on to the 
flat roofs and into the inside courtyards one gets a glimpse of 
the life within. 

There are endless other mosques too numerous to mention. 
The most celebrated are the Mosque of the Three Gates, one 
of the oldest ; and the Mosque of the Barber is one of the most 
beautiful. Here one of the Prophet’s barbers is buried and 
with him three hairs from the Beard of the Prophet. In some 
of the zaouias there are cells where a number of the famous 
dancing dervishes reside, the sect who inflict self-torture upon 
themselves in the frenzy of their religious ecstacy. The 
initiated tell one that this is largely induced by the inhaling of 
hashish. The celebrations of this rite, seen in the far south 
to the setting of a full moon and palm-branch fires is a most 
impressive and unforgettable experience. 

On entering this ancient Arab fortress one is really trans- 
ported back some 2,000 years or so to the time of the Arabian 
Nights or to Biblical days in the most entrancing manner, 
bar an occasional motor car or aeroplane, and at one end a 
European hotel to disturb the picture. Kairouan was 
originally the Arab capital of the whole of North Africa, but 
later ceded this honour to Cairo. It is still a city of great 
importance, and its inhabitants are mostly Arabs. The Souks 
are large and interesting, though much smaller than those in 
Tunis. The chief industries produced in them for which the 
town is celebrated are leather work of many kinds, Arab 
jewellery and carpets. 

From Kairouan, further to the south-east, lies El] Djem, 
the ancient Thysdrus. The road to it lies through wide 
stretches of fertile land covered by long lines of olive trees, 
for which Tunisia is renowned, and in spring there is young 
green wheat growing between them that none of this fertile 
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soil may be wasted. From very far-away one catches the 
first glimpse of El Djem standing majestic and golden against 
the blue sky. This wonderful Roman amphitheatre is 
probably the best preserved Roman amphitheatre in the 
world. It is almost as large as the Coliseum in Rome, more 
perfect and much more beautiful in colour, owing to the rich 
stone of which it is built. As we left it, red gold with the 
afternoon sun on it, it was an unforgettable sight. El Djem 
can be seen so much better than the Coliseum in Rome, for it 
stands up alone and isolated. It is the grandest Roman 
monument in Tunisia. Its immediate surroundings are a 
wretched Arab village, which clings to its feet as it were. 

This amphitheatre of El Djem has also a bearing on the 
history of Kairouan and Sousse, for it was fortified by the 
Berbers, the original inhabitants of North Africa, and used by 
them as a fortress from which to fight against the Arab 
invaders, and to turn them out of their new stronghold. 
Ultimately, however, the invading Arabs prevailed. It wasas 
General Sidi ben Nafi returned from the far west of North 
Africa to drive the Berbers out, that he was killed in battle 
at Sidi Okba, the beautiful oasis in the desert which bears his 
name, and where there is a very simple but very famous 
mosque, which is his tomb. It is held in the greatest venera- 
tion as a place of sacred pilgrimage. It is in Algeria, not far 
from Biskra. The town of Sidi Okba is small and squalid, but 
the oasis is large and rich, with 66,000 lofty date palms. The 
size and riches of an oasis is denoted by the number of its date 
palms, which also signifies water, so all-important in the desert, 
for the palms thrive best with their roots in water. 

On the east coast of Tunisia, at a short distance to the 
north of El Djem, lies Sousse, the lovely little seaport now so 
constantly bombed. (This place completes this triangle which 
is of particular interest in north-east Tunisia.) The founda- 
tions of Sousse go back to the dim ages of the past. It was the 
ancient Hadrumetum, a colony founded by the Phoenicians in 
the 9th century B.c. It is therefore more ancient than 
Carthage itself, like Tunis. When Hannibal, after his failure 
to take Rome, returned to Africa, he landed at Hadrumetum 
to give battle to Scipio ; but he was defeated and Carthage 
became virtually subject to Rome. This was the end of the 
second Punic War. In the third Punic War, Scipio II 
(Africanus) laid siege to Carthage and its fortifications were 
destroyed and the public buildings burned. Sousse itself was 
conquered by the Romans under Trajan and from then on 
was a Roman imperial city until it was sacked and destroyed 
by the Vandals in A.D. 430. Later the city, under Justinian, 
opened its gates to Belisarius and his army. Like the whole 
of North Africa it was overrun by the Arabs, but it was only 
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definitely conquered after the defeat of El Djem in A.D. 680, 
some thirty years later. 

Its citadel on the hill became one of the strongholds of the 
Mediterranean, and was a seat of pirates for centuries. The 
fortified walls of the old town are crenelated and have bastions 
and square towers much like Kairouan. The view from the 
old tower of the kasbah on the hill over land and sea is superb. 

This is merely a glimpse of one or two of the places of 
particular interest in this country which is full of interesting 


relics. 
RICHARD DE LA BERE. 


Tue Furure oF Fatrn. A Diversity of Views. Edited by Percy Colson. 
(Hurst and Blackett, 6s.) In pursuance of his task, Mr. Colson has either 
interviewed, or procured written essays from, prominent men in most 
walks of life as to the present and future position of the Christian faith 
in the world to-day. The need for a religious outlook is felt throughout 
this country; What chance is there that it will ripen to fruition? Mr. 
Colson’s contributors are at one on many important aspects of this 
question. Our mechanised and material world needs a fundamental 
change in its sense of values, and that change can only be accomplished 
through a return to the principles of the Christian faith. Thus for three- 
quarters of this book we feel encouraged to proceed, but unfortunately 
in the last few chapters Mr. Colson collapses. There is an incompre- 
hensible farrago from Mr. Shaw Desmond, who expects a Four-Dimen- 
sional World to appear with the conclusion of the Peace ; a depressing 
account of the failure of Spiritualism and a final conclusion by the author 
himself—after recounting all the difficulties—that it is safer to believe 
if we can and to pray that God’s Will may be done. To do the Will of 
God calls for a spirit of adventure, it can never be done on the principle 
of Safety First. 

Lord Vansittart contributes a Preface which rings with conviction. 
The book is worth reading for that alone. Christianity will not survive 
the spirit of milk and water internationalist weakness which befriends its 
enemies and neglects its friends. Christians should not condone evil 
such as the Germans have done, to the detriment of Germany’s victims. 
It is unfortunately possible, nowadays, to be a good Christian and—at 
the same time—a d——d fool. Along that path disaster lies. 


THE SWAN OF LICHFIELD 


WHEN the American War of Independence was concluded, a 
singular deputation from General George Washington came 
to England. He sent an officer to visit Miss Anne Seward, of 
Lichfield, to show her certain documents relating to the execu- 
tion of her friend, Major John André, which he hoped would 
convince her that ‘“‘ no circumstance in his life had been so 
mortifying as to be censured, in the Monody of André, as the 
pitiless author of his ignominious fate.’’ When the news of 
André’s death reached Miss Seward, she expressed her grief 
and anger in a monody in which she denounced Washington 
as a remorseless Nero, a ‘‘ cool, determined murderer of the 
brave,’ and so forth, ending with the Johnsonian couplet : 


** With horror shalt thou meet the fate thou gave, 
Nor pity gild the darkness of thy grave! ” 


Written with a fervour that even now warms the formal 
pomposity of the lines, this poem was read and discussed all 
over the country. This was natural enough in war-time. 
But there were many good reasons of which Miss Seward and 
her readers were ignorant which made her accusations unjust 
both to Washington and to the American Army. She did 
not know what all Americans—though few English know 
to-day: that the Americans had offered to exchange André 
for Arnold, an offer which André magnanimously refused to 
accept ; and that André, as an English soldier captured in 
disguise while carrying the plans by which Benedict Arnold 
hoped to betray West Point to King George’s army, was 
rightly sentenced. Washington, by his special envoy, sent 
her the facts and after examining them she freely admitted 
her mistake, apologised for her rash accusations, and confessed 
that Washington, whom she had previously revered as a 
“ great and good ”’ man was once again an object of veneration. 

Thus Anglo-American relations, so far as Miss Seward 
was concerned, were amicably restored. She had always 
defended the American revolutionaries, anyway. It was an 
odd and illuminating incident. Strange as it seems to us 
that the head of a State should condescend to excuse his 
conduct to a foreign poetess, it surely presumes a high degrec 
of polite civilisation in both countries that the power of 
literature should be thus acknowledged. 

The Swan of Lichfield, as Anne Seward was called by her 
admirers, devoutly wished and earnestly expected to be 
remembered by posterity as a poet ; but her poetry, and most 
of her voluminous correspondence (of which she kept copies 
for our delight) have long been sunk in deserved oblivion. 
Born just two centuries ago, on December 12, 1742, she died 
in 1809, leaving to Sir Walter Scott, as her literary executor, 
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the embarrassing labour of editing in three volumes her poetic 
remains, and to Constable, the publisher, the unprofitable 
legacy of her correspondence in a dozen quarto manuscript 
volumes. Her reasons, as stated in her will, for not leaving 
her letters as well as her verses to Scott’s editorship, must 
have made him chuckle. While she was conscious that he 
appreciated her poetry, she wrote, she realised that her 
political opinions, so candidly expressed in her letters, would 
be distasteful to him as a staunch Tory. 

Constable published her letters in 1811, Scott her poetry 
in the previous year. He accomplished his task diligently, 
like the great and gallant gentleman he was, stating in a 
biographical preface all that could fairly be said in praise of 
her subject. He thus paid a debt to her. Scott was not the 
man to forget that in his youth he had sent her the manuscript 
of some early poems and that she had said of them that they 
showed genius. Nevertheless, he made clear in this preface, 
though with the deference and delicacy due in those days to 
the sex, that he was aware that a decent interment with the 
good woman who wrote them were the better fate for such 
poems. , 

Anne Seward was a well-read woman with a passionate 
admiration for Shakespeare and Milton, whose poetry she 
could, and did, recite without book as she took her daily 
exercise in the garden or indoors along the corridors of Lich- 
field Palace. She readily admired the young writers of her 
day. Most of the fellow swans she welcomed were geese; 
but we must admire her defence of Gray and Chatterton 
against the highest critical authority. Nor did she wait 
circumspectly before hailing the genius of Burns, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey and Cowper, but eagerly 
invited others to recognise it. Firm in her own taste, even 
when Sam Johnson in person rudely denounced her delight 
in Lycidas, she felt only confirmed in her opinion that the great 
Panjandrum was unfortunately as blind to true poetic genius 
as he was to the beauties of music and singing. Johnson, a 
fellow townsman, did not in the least awe her. She admired 
him as a great writer, but well this side of idolatry. She 
considered that the severity of his judgments on other writers 
was often due to envy rather than to superior insight. She 
despised him for the haughty violence with which he fre- 
quently triumphed in dispute; and though whenever he 
returned to Lichfield he always visited and received visits 
from her, she coolly avoided as far as possible arguments 
with him on literary subjects—not because she was afraid 
to express her own opinions but because she disliked to see 
him exhibit what she considered was a want of manners and 
a painful malignancy of disposition. 
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Of such a woman it is pleasing to acknowledge that she 
has received the reward she anticipated. She is not forgotten. 
As a literary celebrity of the last half of the 18th century, 
Anne Seward, indeed, could hardly be disregarded by his- 
torians of literature. But she has had something more solid 
in the way of remembrance than casual mention in books 
about the more important authors of her time and a few 
lines (in which her birth is wrongly dated as 1747) in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Three writers this century 
took her as subject for a book. The best book of the three, 
E. V. Lucas’s A Swan and Her Friends, one fears, would 
least have pleased her, for Lucas, while presenting her as a 
Lichfield worthy, dismisses her as a sentimental bluestocking 
entirely devoid of humour. 

He laughs at her pretensions to fame ; explains her success 
as due to the fact that poetesses were so rare before her day— 
“at any rate poetesses who could voice any national emotion 
and feeling ’’; and confesses that he brings her forward to 
renewed attention chiefly in the hope that her “ pontifical 
confidence’ as a critic, and her “ floridity and sentimen- 
talism ”’ as a poet might entertain a more cynical generation. 

In The Singing Swan, by an American writer, Margaret 
Ashmun, she is treated with the respect due from one woman 
scholar to another. -Every known fact about Miss Seward is 
tabulated with that painstaking research of which American. 
students of our common literature have presented so many 
admirable examples. Then there is the excellent selection 
from her correspondence which Hesketh Pearson published 
in 1936. Although he had to scrap masses of verbosity, his 
extracts are so delightful that they persuade the reader that 
Anne Seward is one of our best letter writers. She was 
terribly addicted, to be sure, to that old-fashioned accomplish- 
ment—fine writing—and some of her more gorgeous efforts 
require translation. It was Scott who neatly Englished this 
passage: “‘ Your obliging present was extremely acceptable. 
The transmigrating gentry of dusky opinion are great strangers 
here.” ‘‘ Woodcocks,” Sir Walter explained. 

Anne Seward’s most remarkable poetic experiment was 
Louisa, a novel in verse in four epistles which ran through five 
editions. Her most celebrated effort was her Elegy on Captain 
Cook which, like the André poem, was written on a topical 
occasion, hit the popular fancy, and even induced Johnson 
to compliment her on it. “In my presence,” she writes to 
Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘ Johnson was speaking favourably of the 
‘Columbia’ of Madame Bocage, and added, ‘ she describes 
many things well, but nothing so well as you have described 
the seas and shores round the South Pole.’ I blushed, 
curtsied, and instantly turned the conversation into another 
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channel.” She adds a companion piece which hits off shrewdly 
Johnson’s love of contradiction. ‘‘ Another time, when [| 
was not present, he spoke very handsomely of my writings 
in a large company at Mrs. Porter’s, but that was because his 
opinion about them was asked with an air and manner which 
unmasked to his penetration the motive of the inquiry ; and 
he scorned to become subservient to other people’s malice. 
I could have taught my enemies how to have obtained from 
Johnson that contempt for my compositions which, for the 
power of repeating their ill-will was on fire. . . .” 

Her record of the celebrated scene at Dilly’s, the book- 
seller, where Johnson disputed with the Quaker lady, Mrs. 
Knowles, about a young heiress who had left the Church of 
England to join the Society of Friends, is quite as good as 
Boswell’s report of it. Boswell, indeed, refused her notes on 
this scene as inaccurate, which made her cross. The con- 
versation, in her transcript, seems to have the ring of truth 
in it, and Johnson gets so much the worst of the argument, 
as he grows more explosive and dogmatical while the Quakeress 
stays calm, polite and reasonable, that perhaps Boswell did 
not care to use it for reasons less creditable than he gave. 
Her description of this incident is too long to quote, but there 
is a sad pleasing picture of Johnson during his last visit to 
Lichfield that gives an example of her skill as a reporter. 
She was to take tea with him, she writes, but ‘“‘ when I went 
into the room he was in deep but agitated slumber in an 
armchair. I opened the door with that caution due to the 
sick ; he did not awaken at my entrance. I stood by him 
several minutes mournfully contemplating the temporary 
suspension of those vast intellectual powers which must 
soon, as to this world, be eternally quenched. Upon the 
servant entering (to announce more guests) he awoke with 
convulsive starts—but rising with more alacrity than could 
have been expected, he said, ‘ Come, dear lady, let you and I 
attend these gentlemen in the study.’ He received them with 
more than usual complacence, but whimsically chose to get 
astride upon his chair-seat, with his face to its back, keeping 
a trotting motion as if on horseback ; but in this odd position 
he poured forth streams of eloquence. . . .”’ 

She was a woman of striking beauty. Romney chose to 
paint her, and later gave her father the picture. Scott, who 
met her when she was old, was of the opinion that when 
young she “ must have been exquisitely beautiful ; for in 
advanced age, the regularity of her features, the fire and 
expression of her countenance gave her the appearance of 
beauty and almost of youth. Her eyes were auburn, of the 
precise shade and hue of her hair, and possessed great expres- 
sion. In reciting or in speaking with animation, they 
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appeared to become darker ; and, as it were, flash fire. I 
should have hesitated to state the impression which this 
peculiarity made upon me, had not my observation been 
confirmed by that of the first actress of this or any other age, 
with whom I lately happened to converse. ...” This 
actress, of course, was Mrs. Siddons, who once enchanted 
Miss Seward by giving her a special curtsey from the stage. 

A woman of such beauty, which was enhanced by good 
social position and the dignified background of the Bishop’s 
Palace in which she lived almost from childhood to her 
death, must obviously have attracted lovers ; and indeed on 
several occasions she suffered the pangs though apparently 
she never enjoyed the pleasures of love, except those of 
platonic affection. Several eligible and some _ ineligible 
gentlemen engaged her feelings; but whether they were 
intimidated by her formidable personality or she drew back 
at the thought of losing her comfortable independence, the 
fact was that she stayed unwed. She enjoyed, instead, a free 
alliance with the muse of poetry, and produced a great many 
mortal verses which had their little day and died untimely. 
Alone, after her father’s death in her pleasant 17th century 
mansion, which still stands in the Cathedral Close, under the 
shadow of the three spires, Miss Seward, as queen of a circle 
which Johnson, when introducing Boswell to Lichfield, 
described as “‘a highly cultivated society,” received every 
distinguished visitor to the town ; and amidst a select circle 
of admirers, lived for poetry, music and conversation. 


JOHN SHAND. 


THE Fire oF Lire. By General Sir George de S. Barrow, G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. (Hutchinson, 18s.) Sir George Barrow’s forty-six years of 
military service were spent principally with the Indian Cavalry, though 
his career took him to the Staff College, both at home and at Quetta, to 
the Boxer rising in China, and to France and Palestine in the last war. 
This is a pleasant book of memoirs, abounding in shrewd and kindly 
judgments of men whose names have passed into history. Sir George 
commanded the 4th Indian Cavalry Division in the famous ride up the 
Jordan Valley from Jerusalem to Damascus, which marked the triumphant 
conclusion of the campaign in Palestine. This exploit has never, to our 
knowledge, been so adequately described before, and these chapters are 
of entrancing interest. Cavalry may never be called to perform such a 
task again—if this be indeed its swan-song it is well that it should be 
chronicled. 


THE FIRST JERRY BUILDER 


THE word “‘ jerry-building ’’ has been in common use less than 
a century but the thing goes back much further. Murray 
defines jerry building as “ speculative building of houses, etc., 
of bad materials and unsubstantial workmanship.” There 
are here two counts —speculation and bad work—and 
contemporary evidence points clearly to Nicholas Barbon, 
who died in 1698, as the first jerry builder. Roger North, 
who knew him well and loved to talk with him for an ingenious 
rogue, says that 


He was the inventor of this new method of building by casting of 
ground into streets and small houses and to augment their number 
with as little front as possible, and selling the ground to workmen 
by so much per foot front, and what he could not sell build himself. 
This has made ground rents high for the sake of mortgaging, and 
others following his steps have refined and improved upon it and 
made a superfetation of houses about London. 


And on the count of bad material and workmanship we learn 
that, beginning his operations after the Great Fire of London, 
he “had like to have lost his trade by slight building in 
Mincing Lane, where all the vaults for want of strength fell in, 
and houses came down most scandalously.” 

There has been some dispute about the parentage of 
Nicholas Barbon, but Roger North, who should have known, 
declared that he was son of “ Praise God Barebone ”’ who 
gave his name to Cromwell’s ill-fated Convention of July, 
1853. One of its 156 members, “ faithful, fearing God and 
hating covetousness ’’ was an ardent Puritan, named Praise 
God Barebone, leather seller, Baptist and politician who was 


summoned by Cromwell “to take upon you the task of | 


member for the City of London.” The wits seized on the odd 
name as a contemptuous label for the Convention in which 
Barebone himself seems to have taken no forward part. But 
derision has done him ill service; he was not the witless 
creature imagined by posterity, but a man of considerable 
attainments. Nicholas was christened “‘ Unless-Jesus-Christ- 
had-died-for-thee-thou-hadst-been-damned,”’ whence his nick- 
name of “‘ Damned Barbon.”’ He was intended for a doctor 
and graduated at Utrecht but “ that trade failing, he fell into 
that of building, and the Fire of London gave him means of 
doing and knowing much of that kind.” Like Jerry builders 
of succeeding ages, he did not allow his operation to be 
cramped by lack of capital. About this he was disarmingly 
candid in his conversation with Roger North, who asked 
“why he dealt so much in building and to overrun his stock, 
and be not only forced to discontent everyone but be per- 
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petually harassed with suits. He said it was not worth his 
while to deal little; that a bricklayer could do. The gain he 
expected was out of great undertakings which would rise 
hastily in the whole, and because this trade required a greater 
stock than he had, perhaps £30,000 or £40,000, he must com- 
pass his designs either by borrowed money or by credit with 
those he dealt with either by fair means of foul.” Lacking 
satisfactory security, he could not borrow at lower rates than 
10 per cent., which did not suit him, 


“so he was forced to take the other way of being in debt, which he 
said was very much cheaper to him than borrowing for his way was 
to put men off from time to time by fair words, as long as they were 
current, and so he got one, two and sometimes three years. And then 
perhaps they would begin to threaten most fiercely to arrest him 
which at last they did. So he put in bail for which he had always a 
bank of credit with a scrivener and goldsmith or two. Perhaps for 
some carelessness of the plaintiff’s attorney the suit baffled itself at 
first, but if it came so far as a trial he defended stoutly, if he had 
colour, if not let it go by default, then brought a bill in Chancery, and 
perhaps got an injunction, and at last when the injunction was 
dissolved and judgment affirmed upon a writ of error... and 
execution ready to come out, he sent to the party and paid the 
money recovered and costs, which might perhaps amount to three, 
four, or perhaps five per cent., and seldom more than half the charge 
of borrowing, and thus he maintained a gang of clerks, attorneys, 
scriveners and lawyers, that were his humble servants and slaves to 
command.” 


If we estimate the value of money then-at about five times 
that of 1914 it will be seen that his operations were con- 
siderable and, indeed, he is described by Narcissus Luttreel as 
“the great builder.” 

Some of his methods irresistibly suggest those of Horatio 
Bottomley at a later age. If he bought a site which involved 
the pulling down of perhaps a hundred houses for a rebuilding 
scheme, he would call a meeting of those concerned. ‘‘ He 
would make his entry as fine and as richly dressed as a Lord of 
the Bed chamber of the Birthday.’’ The owners would have 
discussed the matter while waiting for him and would have 
agreed not to take less than an agreed sum. But “the 
Doctor, with a mountebank speech proposed his terms which 
were every plausible and terminated in their interest. Perhaps 
they were at this all converted ina moment .. .”’ If not he 
would have “converted ’”’ a good many, bought off a few, 
quarrelled with a few, called another meeting and probably 
had his own way. If one or two still held out “ the first thing 


he did was to pull down their houses about their ears, and 
VOL. CXX 3 
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build upon their ground, and stand it out at law till their 
hearts ached and at last they would truckle and take any 
terms for peace and a quiet life.”’ 

Naturally, such a man was never in any hurry to wind up 
anaccount. “I have seen his house in a morning like a court, 
crowded with suitors for money. And he kept state, coming 
down at his own time like a magnifico in dishabille, and so 
discourse with them.’ When he did settle an account he 
generally managed to get the better of his creditor who was 
pleased enough to get anything at all. Questions of time do 
not seem to have worried him when he took a contract “ for 
some would depend many years, and if money failed he would 
stand stock still, whatever ruin attended his works. Brick- 
layers, etc., would tease for money when employed and if not 
paid knock off.’”” But he took many contracts and so those 
concerned were “loth to break finally and, upon a new job 
taken, they would follow and worship him like an idol for 
then there was fresh money. And thus he would force 
them to take houses at his own rates instead of money, and so 
by contrivance, shifting and many losses he kept his wheel 
turning, lived all the while splendidly, was a mystery in his 
time, uncertain whether worth anything or not, at last bought 
a Parliament man’s place, had protection and ease, and had 
not his cash failed, which made his works often stand still and 
go to ruin and many other disadvantages grow, in all pro- 
bability he might have been as rich as any in the nation.” 
Actually he sat in the Parliaments of 1690 and 1695 as Member 
for Bramber in Sussex. 

Not all his buildings collapsed like those in Mincing Lane. 
We hear of him at the upper end of Crane Court in Fleet Street, 
where he “‘ made himself a capital messuage where he lived as 
Lord of the Manor.”” He bought Essex House in the Strand 
and converted it into houses and tenements for “ taverns, 
alehouses, cooks’ shoppes and vaulting schools and _ the 
gardens adjoining the river into wharfs. He also built 
Exeter Change.” We hear of him in 1692 “ improving” 
Chancery Lane and Lincoln’s Inn. On June 10, 1684, 
Narcissus Luttrell mentions a curious affair. 


“ Dr. Barbon, the great builder, having some time since bought 
the Red Lion Fields near Graies Inn Walks to build on and having 
for that purpose employed several workmen to goe on with the same 
the gentlemen of Graies Inn took notice of it and thinking it an 
injury to them went with a considerable body of 100 persons upon 
which the workmen assaulted the gentlemen and flung bricks at 
them and the gentlemen at them again; so a short engagement 
ensued but the gentlemen routed them at last and brought away one 
or two of the workmen to Graies Inn. In this engagement one or 
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two of the gentlemen and servants of the House were hurt and 
several of the workmen.” 


It was in connection with the rebuilding of the Temple after 
the disastrous fire of 1678 that Roger North met Barbon. 


** He was certainly set out for the business of the Temple, for he 
conversed much with those of the Society being a neighbour and 
full of law and this for many years. He had dealt before with the 
Society when he undertook the building of Essex House and added 
the back gate and the four staircases to the Temple.” 


But in spite of all this and of his general knowledge of what 
the members of the Temple wanted in the way of accommoda- 
tion and “‘ in general the best way of access to the business and 
how to make his profit out of it,”” the usual thing happened, 
for 


“‘Barbon wanting money, materials were wanting or came in very 
thin. It was pleasant to see how intent the gentlemen were upon 
their own concerns, promoting the work and expostulating at every 
delay, nay, sometimes scarce forbearing violence to the workmen 
and to one another. For they were apt to quarrel to have bricks, 
etc., carried to their respective works ; sometimes much of it stood 
still, which put the concerned out of all patience. And there was at 
length a fail (as always in Barbon’s affairs) so the House was fain to 
take upon them the winding up of the matter and the accounts 
standing out, whereby at last it was happily finished and in the 
state we see.” 


Barbon did not confine himself to building and contract- 
ing ; there seems to be no doubt that “common fame ”’ as 
Defoe had it, was justified in naming him the first introducer 
of fire insurance into this country. In conjunction with a man 
named Briscoe, he was deeply involved in the Land Bank 
heresies of the sixteen nineties ;.and he also wrote pamphlets 
on trade and currency questions. But in spite of all this he 
died in debt in April, 1698, providing for his creditors a final 
disappointment. His executor summoned them to Lincoln’s 
Inn Hall and solemnly read to them a clause in the will that 
his executor should never pay any of his debts. Having read 
this clause, the executor said, ‘‘ You have heard, gentlemen, 
the Doctor’s Testament. And I will religiously fulfil the will 
of the dead.’’ One imagines Barbon’s sardonic smile when he 
devised that clause. 

H. KEMBALL COOK. 


SCOTTISH NOTES 


1943 opened well with the final liquidation of the Italian 
Empire, and it was a real thrill for Scottish listeners to hear 
the pipes of the 51st Division as they played their way through 
Tripoli. Not far from Tripoli, as distances go in Africa, are 
the ruins of the great Roman garrison town of Timgad. 
Among the buildings there is a barracks which housed the 
same legion for 400 years consecutively. Remembering this, 
it was a little pathetic to study the Italian wail over the loss 
of Tripoli, “which we have held for nearly a third of a 
century.”” What a contrast between the great Roman Empire 
and “‘ Sawdust Cesar’s’’! But if Italy is now nothing but a 
punctured Stepney on the Axis omnibus, no one should be 
disposed to underrate the task of beating Germany and Japan. 
Having subdued Italy’s Empire, we have to listen far too 
much to persons in high places whose aim is to give away our 
own. In contemplating the military ordeal before us, it is 
refreshing to note, in authoritative accounts of training on 
Scottish moors and mountains, the increasing stress now being 
laid on the spit-and-polish side of discipline in training our 
“commandos ” and other fighting troops. For far too long 
there was a kind of easy assumption, fostered by our irre- 
sponsible Press, that drill and smartness were unnecessary, 
reactionary devices unsuited to democrats at war. Those 
with war experience will always testify that exactly the 
opposite is the case, and that the men who are smartest at 
ceremonial drill and arms manual will be the toughest fighters, 
and the men, moreover, with the keenest sense of responsibility 
and initiative when thrown on their own. This is a hard 
lesson for democracies to learn, since they are apt to be 
bellicose without being military, but until they have learned 
it we shall never beat Germany and Japan. Our fighting men 
know the value of discipline, but our politicians are sadly 
lacking in it. Take, for example, Sir Stafford Cripps. En 
route for enthronement at Aberdeen, Sir Stafford stopped off 
a night at Edinburgh, not, as one might expect, to support 
his colleague the Solicitor-General at the by-election, but to 
read a long, dull effusion about China. Sir Stafford is a 
member of no political party, which is all the more reason 
why he should be ready to strike a blow on behalf of our 
present “ non-party ”’ administration. He then proceeded to 
display his loyalty to the great majority of his colleagues in 
the “ party truce’ by making to the Aberdeen students a 
violent appeal on behalf of Left-wing post-war politics. This 
is only one example of the unresting propaganda with which 
the country is ceaselessly indoctrinated when in truth it is 
fighting, not for “ social security,’ but for bare existence. 
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THE MIDLOTHIAN CAMPAIGN, 1943 


A certain maitre-d’hétel has been in receipt for many years 
of a very large income, derived from his preponderating share 
of the “ tronc.”” Unfortunately for him, the institution which 
he serves with such distinction, not long ago introduced the 
system of an automatic 10 per cent. addition for “‘ service ”’ 
to its bills. The maitre-d’hétel’s income remains very much 
what it was, with this important alteration, that it is now 
readily ascertainable by the Inland Revenue Authorities. 
The maitre-d’hétel smiles pluckily and congratulates himself, 
in public, on his greatly enhanced income, and says what a 
splendid thing it is to be doing so well and contributing so 
largely to his country’s welfare. What he thinks in private 
no man knows. This is a kind of parable, which suggested 
itself when Sir David King Murray, the Solicitor-General, 
accepted an invitation to contest North Midlothian as the 
Government candidate, in succession to Colonel Colville, 
banished to Bombay. Sir David, wreathed in smiles, politely 
acknowledged the great honour which had been done him, 
and expressed pride at the opportunity thus afforded him of 
serving his country in Parliament. But what about his share 
of the “tronc”’? Out of Westminster, it is possible for the 
Scottish Solicitor-General to engage in a certain amount of 
private practice. Once returned to Westminster, he has to 
abandon private work and live in the train, all for a beggarly 
{2,000 a year gross, without any fees for Crown work ; com- 
pared with this, the average private Member, with {600 a 
year virtually free of tax, is a Rothschild. However, it was 
his duty, and he did, and for his pains was represented by 
amiable opponents as a greedy and reactionary careerist. 
The only other candidate was Mr. Tom Wintringham, who 
took the field at an early stage as the protagonist of the 
“Common Wealth ” Party, sponsored by Sir Richard Acland 
and other eminent parliamentarians like Mr. J. B. Priestly, 
Mr. Hannen Swaffer and Mr. H. G. Wells. When he appeared 
over the border, Sir David addressed to him the polite 
enquiry : “Is Your Journey Really Necessary ?’’ That was 
indeed the first and obvious comment on the candidature of a 
man whose avowed intention was to back the Government in 
wholehearted prosecution of the war and then proceeded to 
translate his intention into action by trying to exclude a 
Member of the Government from St. Stephen’s. Mr. Wint- 
ringham, a London author and journalist, was a simple carpet 
bagger, and Scots electors have not as a rule displayed much 
love for such itinerants, at any rate since the race of Giant 
Carpet Baggers like Asquith, Gladstone and Morley. This 
was keenly felt by Mr. Wintringham’s supporters, and Miss 
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Jean Lindsay, the local secretary of “Common Wealth,” 
rushed into print with a somewhat ill-considered letter wherein 
she revealed that the candidate had himself made that ob- 
jection, but that after two refusals he had graciously accepted 
the crown on a third offer. ‘‘ Common Wealth,” clutching at 
any straw, embraced Home Rule for Scotland, but it was a 
little difficult to understand how Miss Lindsay reconciled her 
hatred of Government by the wicked English with Mr. Wint- 
ringham’s candidature. However, on that basis the contest 
proceeded. The Lord Advocate, coming to his colleague’s 
assistance, read a list of Mr. Wintringham’s supporters, and 
justly observed that there seemed to be some confusion 
between Bloomsbury and North Midlothian. In the end of 
the day, Bloomsbury came surprisingly near success, since 
the figures were :— 


MURRAY . . ; . 11,620 
WINTRINGHAM. . . 10,751 
Government Majority . 869 


The poll was only 32 per cent. of the electorate, so that 
apathy nearly cost the Government this seat. In spite of the 
“party truce,” it is unlikely that any Socialist troubled to 
vote for Sir David Murray. How many may have supported 
Mr. Wintringham is a dark secret of the ballot-box. It is sad 
to think of both candidates, after the election, travelling 
together to London, the vanquished going home, the victor 
into exile. 


HyprRo-ELEcCTRIC SOUP 


The process of converting our post-war economy into one 
vast, glorified Soup Kitchen and Mutual Washing Association 
Unlimited, continues apace. The first act of Mr. Tom John- 
ston’s “‘ Council of State ’’ was to appoint a whole lot of other 
committees, which set to work to “ plan ”’ hydro-electricity 
in the Highlands of Scotland, the herring industry, hospitals, 
hill sheep, land settlement, the Scottish coalfields, housing 
and education. The committee first-named was presided over 
by an energetic chairman in the person of the Lord Justice- 
Clerk, with the result that it is the first to report, and that its 
report is unusually readable for a Government publication. 
This committee plans “‘ to give the Highlands a future as well 
as a past,’ and the method adopted is to be a new public 
service corporation called the North Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board. Its activities will range over the “ northern area,’ 
which comprises two-thirds of Scotland’s surface, but only 
one-sixth of its population. The three primary objects of the 
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Board are stated to be: to attract to the Highlands through 
the offer of cheap and abundant power, a share in the vital 
and expanding electro-chemical and _ electro-metallurgical 
industries ; to develop such power as may be required for the 
consumers of existing undertakings, or for consumers in its 
own distributive area, the surplus being sold to the grid ; and 
to develop on an experimental and demonstrational basis 
isolated schemes in isolated districts. At first the Report 
had a good press, but criticism soon developed, largely on 
grounds which, being mutually self-destructive, must have 
satisfied the Report’s authors that they were safely treading 
the middle of the road. In days when everybody’s mind is 
stupefied with planning, much of the praise came from those 
who viewed the scheme as only another step towards Jack 
Cade’s paradise. Then Mr. Hugh Quigley, who, besides being 
a Hampshire farmer, has apparently got something to do with 
the Central Electricity Board, struck a discordant note by 
describing the Report as being “‘ in essentials a plea for big 
business methods camouflaged under the form of a public 
service corporation.’’ Others again, attacking from the 
opposite flank, described the Report as ‘‘a blow to vested 
interests,’ meaning by this strange phrase that they approved 
of it. A brisk newspaper controversy developed, and not only 
was the Report good for a couple of letters daily in our own 
papers, but it even penetrated to the austere columns of The 
Times. A weekly newspaper took the matter up, and a Miss 
White was let loose upon the subject with an article entitled 
“Fascism in the Highlands,” to which the Scottish Socialist 
Whip, Mr. Mathers, was allowed a portentous three-column 
reply. The sad thing is that nobody wanted to attack the 
whole thing on the ground on which it is most vulnerable, 
that it truly is a step towards Mr. Johnston’s soup-kitchen. 
As the title of Miss White’s article indicates, the “‘ Leftists,” 
here as elsewhere the most vocal, regard it as a wicked plot to 
secure advantage for private enterprise, cleverly disguised 
beneath the dazzle paint of a public board, and all to further 
the ends of Fascism. When it is defended, as by Mr. Mathers, 
it is defended as what it is, a good piece of Socialism. Why, 
then, do the other Socialists hate it so? One indignant letter- 
writer indignantly describes it as ‘‘ quite simply an attempt 
made by a nominally independent committee to cover up a 
re-hash of the Glen Affric Scheme.” This is almost actionable, 
and the word “ nominally ” might well be innuendoed, with 
heavy damages for the Lord Justice-Clerk and his colleagues. 
Round the outskirts of the main battle are the usual detach- 
ments of ‘‘ amenity ’’ skirmishers. Realising the havoc already 
created in the Highlands by electric schemes, the Cooper 
Committee has suggested that the situation here can be saved 
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by an Amenity Committee to be selected by the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. No doubt some kind of sealed pattern 
works will be evolved, probably on the lines of Balmoral, 
with tartan-draped generators, and we shall have Government- 
approved views and utility glens. But why worry? With 
Britain lapsing, as she is bound to do when the planners kill 
our industries, into a small agricultural community, there will 
be little enough development in the coming years to disturb 
the solitude of the Highlands. Mr. Johnston, however, still 
worries. He has now introduced a Bill to follow up the 
Cooper Report, and the planners should now be satisfied that 
Socialism rather than Fascism is the aim. The Bill imposes 
very marked restrictions on the independence of the Board, 
which is to be hedged about with Electricity Commissioners, 
and enquiries by the Secretary of State, and miles of bureau- 
cratic red tape. Another significant variation is this. While 
the Report recommended that the deputy chairman of the 
Board, who is to be its chief executive and only whole-time 
member, should be chosen by the Board, the Bill hands over 
the appointment to the Secretary of State for Scotland and— 
of all things—‘ the Minister of Fuel and Power.’’ Evidently 
the latter is to be a permanent plague. The dead hand of 
Whitehall has laid its chill fingers on the scheme, and Mr. 
Johnston’s triumphant march continues, apparently with the 
approval of a House of Commons containing a huge Con- 
servative majority. 


“THE NEW SCOTLAND ”’ 


This is the unassuming title of a sixpenny, published in 
these hard times at the price of eighteenpence. It consists of 
17 chapters on Scottish Reconstruction, ‘“ with a special 
prefatory letter from the London Scots Self-government 
Committee,” under whose auspices it is issued for the better- 
ment and instruction of such Scots as still have the ill-luck to 
remain at home. The chapters are the work of 17 persons of 
both sexes, whose views range, broadly speaking, from 
parlour pink to whole-hogging Communism. The cover of the 
book is perhaps symbolical of what might happen to Scotland 
if it fell into their hands, for it represents the Scottish lion 
lying down with paws transfixed by telegraph poles, beneath 
superimposed designs of uncouth machinery and an unfinished 
job of bricklaying. The authors are mostly youngish members 
of what they themselves like to call the bourgeoisie, and for 
this compilation its sponsors do not seem to have attracted 
anyone now serving in the Armed Forces. Such at any rate 
is a fair inference from the little biographies prefixed to each 
chapter ; and it is amusing in a volume published under such 
auspices to note the anxiously apologetic tone in which their 
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English affiliations are mentioned. Thus Mr. Thomas Burns 
was “‘ educated at Eton and Cambridge but spent great part 
of his childhood in Caithness. At present in London on 
essential war production, but intends coming back to Scotland 
permanently at the end of the war.”” We will live for the day. 
Of Mr. Ritchie Calder we are told that “ despite residence in 
the south he has retained a vital interest in Scottish affairs.”’ 
Mr. Robert H. S. Robertson has done his best to overcome 
early hardships, for his “‘ education at Rugby and Cambridge ”’ 
has been “‘ balanced by great love of Scotland.” For all his 
Irish name and English domicile, Mr. Hugh Quigley’s heart is 
in the Highlands, but meantime in the body he is “‘ a practical 
farmer with one of the largest orchards in Hampshire.”’ And 
soon. To read the articles only serves to reinforce the con- 
viction that between Planners and Fascists the distinction is too 
fine to be seen with the naked eye. To these people the State 
is everything, the individual nothing. Each in turn gives his 
own content to planning, and there is much mutual contra- 
diction, but the basic idea remains, conscious or unconscious, 
that it is the State’s business to secure one dead level of 
mediocrity in the “‘ brave new world.” If achieved it will 
inevitably be secured, not by lifting up but by pulling down, 
but that does not worry the planners. The most entertaining 
articles are by the professional authors. Mrs. Mitchison, for 
example, writes a brilliant grumble that life at Carradale lacks 
some of the amenities of London, and has a good kick at 
everybody from the landlords to the proletariat on holiday. 
Although a little hard on some of her fellow landowners, she 
is unwilling to have her fishing and shooting completely 
ruined ; instead, she wants to preserve by “ sharing ”’ it, like 
a grouper with his pet sin. 


AGAINST THE TIDE 


Even in days when the more vocal members of the com- 
munity are united in an orgy of “ planning,” presented in a 
multiplicity of schemes whose lowest common measure is the 
basic idea of endowing the lazy and improvident at the expense 
of the thrifty and industrious, a small, still voice of protest is 
occasionally raised. Recently in Edinburgh Lord Craigmyle 
made some sensible remarks about “‘ vested interests ’’ which 
in planning circles are assumed to be necessarily bad. Lord 
Craigmyle pointed out the simple truth that vested interests 
are only “‘ recognised rights qualified by what had become an 
abusive epithet.’’ He criticised the leaders of “ episcopal 
Socialism ’”’ whose object was “‘ to lay the axe to the root of 
every vested interest but its own.” He pointed out that we 
should need all the enterprise and imagination of which private 
enterprise alone was capable to ensure any share of post-war 
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trade, and added, what politicians would do well to remember, 
that ‘‘ any fool could make the rich poorer, but it took a wise 
man to make the poor richer.’”” Some of these remarks might 
well figure in an individualist anthology, designed to combat 
the twin -isms of Socialism and Fascism, and to eradicate the 
idea that all mankind’s troubles can be solved by increasing 
the machinery of Government. It would be hard to find two 
writers more disparate in every respect than Dr. T. R. Glover 
and Mr. H. L. Mencken, yet one reader found, within half an 
hour, the same lesson in each. Writing in The Challenge of 
the Greek, Dr. Glover states categorically that “‘ the Roman 
Empire fell at last, sick unto death, and beyond recovery, as 
we now see, from over-administration.”” Writing in News- 
paper Days about the Baltimore police at the turn of the 
century, Mr. Mencken says: “In those days that pestilence 
of Service which torments the American people to-day was 
just getting under way, and many of the multifarious duties 
now carried out by social workers, statisticians, truant officers, 
visiting nurses, psychologists and the vast rabble of inspectors, 
smellers, spies and bogus experts of a hundred different 
faculties either fell to the police or were not discharged at all.” 
And in either case how much better was the result !_ The sage 
of Baltimore has discovered ‘‘ Mencken’s Law,” recognition 
of which might well bring the Millennium nearer than all our 
new ministries seem likely to do: ‘‘ Whenever A annoys or 
injures B on the pretence of saving or improving X, A is a 
scoundrel.’’ This seems to have political as well as moral 
significance, but unfortunately we do not recognise it. Instead, 
the planning fans hold the field, with their slogan of “‘ Social 
Security from Womb to Tomb.”’ Our imagined anthologist 
would keep a place for Mr. St. John Ervine, who dares greatly 
to write in the Spectator of “ Scowling Left-wingers, with 
popeyes and permanent undergraduate minds, who think that 
any business man who is caught with a penny of profit in his 
pocket is a member of the criminal classes and ought to be 
serving an indeterminate sentence.’’ But these are voices 
crying in the wilderness. Even that robust individualist, Dr. 
Johnson, if he lived to-day, would have to amend his lines :— 


** How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure!” 


FIGURES CANNOT LIE 


In the North Midlothian election the Scottish Nationalists 
did not run a candidate of their own, but contented themselves 
with giving their blessing to Mr. Wintringham, who professed 
himself a warm supporter of the good cause. This was 
nothing if not altruistic of him, since success for the cause of 
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Scottish Home Rule would presumably deprive an ‘‘ author 
and journalist of 59 Paramount Court, London ”’ of his last 
pretext for visiting Scotland. But perhaps the Nationalists 
wanted not so much to give their blessing to Mr. Wintringham 
as to lay their curse on Sir David King Murray, who stated 
boldly that the majority of Scottish people do not at the 
present time happen to want Home Rule for Scotland. This 
was indignantly repudiated by the Home Rule organisations, 
and also by Lady Glen Coats, who sacrifices her comfort in 
order to travel third-class, and finds as a result that everybody 
wants Home Rule. Surely the best test is the result of elec- 
tions at which Scottish Nationalists have stood, and Mr. 
Wintringham if he had been successful would doubtless have 
been hailed, ex post facto, as a real dyed-in-the-wool official 
Nationalist. As it is, the faithful are a little disingenuous in 
their handling of election statistics. A good illustration of 
this may be found in Miss Mure Mackenzie’s Scotland in 
Modern Times. This book is entertaining and often acute, 
although sometimes weak in its facts, and the author runs 
the political gamut from haughty feudalism to extreme 
proletarianism. Surveying, with a kindly eye, the creation 
and career of the Scottish National Party, she says: ‘‘ The 
new party has several times put forward candidates for Parlia- 
ment. None, so far, has been returned, though Mr. R. E. 
Muirhead could remark in 1938 that in the first ten years of 
its existence the Scottish Labour Party had contested 19 
seats and won 14,457 votes, while the National Party in that 
time could claim 28 contests and 98,610 votes.”’ If by that 
passage is meant that the new party in its first ten years has 
done better than the old, it is simply not in accordance with 
the facts. It is clear that, having regard to the increased size 
of our bloated electorate, the Scottish National candidates, 
who have almost invariably forfeited their deposits, have done 
no better than the Labour pioneers. It would be equally fair 
for an opponent of Scottish nationalism to say that they have 
obviously done much worse, since none of the early Labour 
candidates forfeited his deposit ! 


TAIL-PIECE 


The Communists seem to have plenty of money, and 
expend a good deal of it on advertising their meetings. A 
recent advertisement published in an Edinburgh evening 
paper solicited support for a meeting to be addressed by 
Messrs. Harry Pollitt and Abe Moffat, and across a double 
column the heading ran: ‘‘ Back the Offensive! Back the 
Offensive !’’ These gentlemen might be justified in thinking 
that this is one of the ‘‘ Things That Might Have Been 
Expressed Differently.”’ THEAGES. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
RUPERT CHAWNER BROOKE 


“We shall go down with unreluctant tread 


Rose-crowned into the darkness . . . Proud we were 
And laughed, that had such brave true things to say.” 
Rupert Brooke. 


Tue fundamental upheaval of the Great War of 1914-18 was a force | 


affecting the whole group of the poets of that time ; the present war has 
not yet produced a poet of equal stature to Rupert Brooke. Not infre- 
quently the work of a poet subjected to some strong external influence 
bears a close resemblance to that of others producing under like condi- 
tions. But this only applies to those not of the first order. It is natural 
that during a great crisis in the history of a nation poetry should be the 
means of expressing permanently the emotion of its people. Such 
recording is only possible to one largely escaping the beastliness of the 
moment and having a clear vision of the ideals obscured to the majority 
by the immediate horrors of the time. It fell to the lot of Rupert Brooke 
to give expression again to the beliefs which are part of the great heritage 


of the English-speaking races. If we turn to his poems again they | 
| recoll 


inspirit us to do our utmost in the struggle against the evil and tyranny 
which caused his own death. 

One great reason for the value of Rupert Brooke’s contribution to 
poetry lies in the fact that by nature he was a realist. Always so keenly 
alive, so genuinely interested in everything about him, his verse inevitably 
expressed his own bright sincerity. Absolute sincerity was the keynote 
of everything he produced. He showed the same extreme delicacy in 
his work as the other modern poets, but escaped entirely the tendency 
among them, while aiming at naturalness, to become perhaps a little 
artificial. ; 

He was brought up in the best English traditions, first at Rugby, 
where his father, a son of Canon Brooke of Bath, was a Housemaster, 
and afterwards at King’s College, Cambridge. In him were successfully 
combined the characters of the scholar and the athlete ; “‘ always witha 
ball in his hand and a book in his pocket” is a happy description. At 
both places he wrote quantities of poetry, and at the latter undertook the 
reviewing of minor poetry for the Cambridge Review. He complained 
humorously that of the volumes of poems he read all were the same, and 
all exactly the stuff he wrote, so that he often wondered whether he had 
not written several of them himself under a pseudonym, and forgotten 
about it. 

Everyone who came in contact with him, either at Cambridge or 
afterwards, remarks on his singularly attractive personality. He was 
invariably unaffected and sincere, and found pleasure in the company of 
widely different people; nothing delighted him more than when such 
friends liked each other. 

While his reputation was growing he was in constant fear of becoming 
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in the least degree vapid or insipid, and he accordingly assumed a certain 
formal coldness in his work that his intellectual gifts made possible. His 
position in the front rank of contemporary poets was secured at a remark- 
ably early age. A frank and open manner made people immediately at 
ease in his company. He had an air of happy confidence without ceasing 
to be continually self-critical, and this quality, combined with unfailing 
courtesy, contributed greatly to his popularity. His outlook, always 


| broad, became increasingly so on his travels. 


Shortly before the last war he spent three months in Munich. His 
knowledge of German being slight and his acquaintances few, his first 
impressions were unfavourable. He would have been filled with 
horror at the ignominous part a British Premier was afterwards to 
play in Munich, for he says: “I have sampled and sought out German 
culture. It has changed all my political views. I am wildly in favour 
of nineteen new Dreadnoughts. German culture must never, never 
!” The same feeling is obvious in the finest of his pre-war 
poems, The Old Vicarage, Grantchester, published in 1912. 

The Old Vicarage, a fascinating and rambling old house at Grant- 
chester, a short distance from Cambridge, was the place Rupert Brooke 
intended to make his permanent residence. He had first been attracted 


, | by its wonderful garden, “‘a paradise of scent and colour.” It was 
| recollections of this delightful retreat and its setting, which came to his 


mind while he was in a typical Berlin beer garden, that inspired the 
Grantchester poem, by which he was best known before the appearance 
of his war sonnets. Parts of the poem have a strong resemblance to 
John Milton’s L’ Allegro, and a similar spirit seems to run through both. 
Compare, for example, the two lines : 


** Come, and trip it, as you go, 
On the light fantastic toe.” 
with those in Grantchester : 


“ Curates, long dust, will come and go 
On lissom, clerical, printless toe.” 


and also the following : 


** Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whispering winds soon lulled asleep.” 


with these lines : 


** And little kindly winds that creep 
Round twilight corners, half asleep.” 


Evidently, like others, Rupert must have seen : 


“* A Faun a-peeping through the green, 
And felt the Classics were not dead.” 


The poem has also some likeness to I/ Penseroso, the companion piece 
of L’ Allegro, seeming, in fact, to combine in itself the two moods repre- 
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sented by those poems. They were wrtten when Milton had, like 
Brooke, just left Cambridge, that is to say, when they were about the 
same age. 


While on the whole the mood of the poem is serious, it does change | 


at intervals to reveal a lighter element. The poet’s touches of humour 
are sometimes of a sarcastic nature. The unfavourable light in which he 
views places near to Grantchester, for instance : 


** Cambridge people rarely smile, 
Being urban, squat, and packed with guile ; 
And Royston men in the far South 
Are black and fierce and strange of mouth ; 
At Over they flings oaths at one, 
And worse than oaths at Trumpington ; 
And Ditton girls are mean and dirty, 
And there’s none in Harston under thirty ; 
And folks in Shelford and those parts 
Have twisted lips and twisted hearts, 
And Barton men make Cockney rhymes, 
And Coton’s full of nameless crimes ; 
And things are done you’d not believe 
At Madingley, on Christmas Eve. 
Strong men have run for miles and miles, 
When one from Cherry Hinton smiles ; 
Strong men have blanched, and shot their wives, 
Rather than send them to St. Ives ; 
Strong men have cried like babes, bydam, 
To hear what happened at Babraham.” 


I believe the form of this poem to have been suggested by one of 
Coleridge’s, for the likeness is too strong to be accidental. Just as 
Brooke wrote Grantchester in Germany, these lines were written there by 
Coleridge : 


“In KGhln, a town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fang’d with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches ; 
I counted two and seventy stenches, 
All well defined, and several stinks ! ”’ 


Of course, it has long been an amusing exercise to describe the 
characteristics of place in verse, as the following old Scottish example 
will show, again reminding us, as it does, of Grantchester : 


** Hutton for auld wives, 
Broadmeadows for swine ; 
Paxton for drunken wives, 
And salmon sae fine. 


Crossrig for lint and woo’, 
Spittal for kail ; 
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Sunwick for cakes and cheese, 
And lasses for sale. 


Bilhope braes for bucks and raes, 
Carit-rigs for swine, 

And Tarras for a guid bull-trout, 
If it be ta’en in time.” 


Early in 1913 Brooke left for a year’s travel in America and the South 
Seas, where he wrote Tiare Tahiti, Waikiki, Clouds and other poems. 
Work was there carried on under rather strange conditions. Writing 
from among the mountains of Fiji he excuses the limpness of his paper 
on the grounds that in the few days before it had been in terrific thunder- 
storms, and its dirtiness because small naked brown babies would crawl 
up and handle it. The old natives had an unfortunate proclivity to 
cannibalism, but he points out that there is no real cause in this for 
despondency : 


**O love, O loveliest and best, 
Natives this body may digest ; 
Whole, and still yours, my sou/ shall dwell, 
Uneaten, safe, incoctible . . .” 


The humour of Heaven is wholly delightful. The fish ponder on the 
future : 


** This life cannot be All, they swear, 
For how unpleasant, if it were!” 


They feel that somewhere ‘‘Is wetter water, slimier slime,” and 
that : 


** More than mundane weeds are there, 
And mud, celestially fair ; 
Fat caterpillars drift around, 
And Paradisal grubs are found, 
Unfading moths, immortal flies, 
And the worm that never dies. 
And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish.” 


Brooke’s’sonnet Day and Night, is akin to Alice Meynell’s sonnet 
Renouncement. They have much the same theme, and there is even verbal 
resemblance. Thus for lines 9 and 10 Brooke has : 


“But, when I sleep, and all my thoughts go straying, 
When the high session of the day is ended.” 


And for the same lines Meynell has : 


** But when sleep comes to close each difficult day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I keep.” 
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Rupert Brooke’s life before his war service was spent in the acquisition 
of knowledge in preparation for the times tocome. These were tragically 
limited to the first years of the last war, so that in a sense all his previous 
training was for a short period of productivity in 1914-15. 

Granted a commission in the Royal Naval Division in August, 1914, 
he first saw active service at Antwerp. His reaction to the war was 
profound, and developed his powers to the fullest maturity they were ever 
to reach. Inthe war sonnets his work touched its highest level. Dixon 
Scott, speaking of The Soldier in his Men of Letters, observes how it 
captures completely one of the dimmest and deepest, one of the most 
active but most elusive, of all the many mixed motives, beliefs, longings, 
ideals, which made those who had flung aside everything in order to fight 
still glad and gratified that they took the course they did. 

The words “a pulse in the eternal mind ” in this poem appear to be 
a direct reference to the main belief of Brahminism, in which the individual 
soul is finally absorbed into the universal spirit. The same idea appears 
again in Tiare Tahiti in the lines : 


** And my laughter, and my pain, 
Shall home to the Eternal Brain.” 


Perhaps of the war sonnets the two finest are those which both have 
the title of The Dead. Each is of the Petrarchan or compound stanza form 
somewhat modified. In the later of the two appears the wonderful 
simile of the effect of frost on the waters : 


The Dead IV 


“* These hearts were woven of human joys and cares, 
Washed marvellously with sorrow, swift to mirth. 
The years had given them kindness. Dawn was theirs, 
And sunset, and the colours of the earth. 
These had seen movement, and heard music; known 
Slumber and waking ; loved, gone proudly friended ; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder ; sat alone ; 
Touched flowers and fur and cheeks. All this is ended. 
There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter, 
And lit by the rich skies, all day. And after, 
Frost, with a gesture, stays the waves that dance 
And wandering loveliness. He leaves a white 
Unbroken glory, a gathered radiance, 
A width, a shining peace, under the night.” 


In the other reference is made to the loss of physical immortality on 
the part of those killed. But though Rupert Brooke and others like him 
died without individual heirs, it was but to gain a universal posterity. 
For in the generations to come many will feel the desire to claim kinship 
in spirit to such forebears. The personal side of the question is touch- 
ingly revealed in one of his letters. He speaks of his distress at the 
number of his friends who are wounded or “‘ wounded and missing ” or 
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dead, and hopes that their sons will live the better for it all ; and says that 
when at Antwerp death had seemed certain, he had not, as he had expected, 
wished to have written more, done various things better, and been less 
selfish. His thoughts were only, he says, “‘ what He// it is that I shan’t 
have any children—any sons.” It may be mentioned that both his 
brothers were killed in the service of their country. 


The Dead III 


** Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead ! 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old, 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away ; poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth ; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene, 
That men call age ; and those who would have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 


Blow, bugles, blow! They brought us, for our dearth, 
Holiness, lacked so long, and love, and pain. 

Honour has come back, as a king, to earth, 

And paid his subjects with a royal wage ; 

And nobleness walks in our ways again ; 

And we have come into our heritage.” 


The “‘1914”’ sonnets were published just after Rupert Brooke’s 
departure for the Dardanelles with his contingent. They appeared in 
New Numbers, a publication for which he, Lascelles Abercrombie and 
John Drinkwater were jointly responsible. He had finished them and 
revised the proofs while at Rugby on a few days’ leave immediately before 
setting sail, never to return. 

On the way to Gallipoli from the base at Alexandria a constitution 
already enfeebled was put to an additional test which it could not endure 
by blood poisoning in an acute form. It was realised that he was dying, 
and he was removed from his transport to the French hospital ship 
Duguay-Trouin, where death came “‘ with the sun shining all round his 
cabin, and the cool sea breeze blowing through the door and the shaded 
windows.” By a coincidence two English poets died in Greece in the 
month of April—Byron at Missolonghi on April 24, 1824, and Rupert 
Brooke, off the coast of Skyros on April 23, 1915. They both died in 
the lovely Greek spring, with its glorious flowers and scents, and “‘ with 
April in the wind and in the brain.” 

Rupert Brooke was buried at night under a clouded moon on the 
mountainous summit of Skyros, a Greek island of great beauty in the 
north igean. Ina letter to Mrs. Brooke, his friend Denis Browne, who 
was himself killed a few weeks afterwards, says : 


““ We buried him the same evening in an olive-grove where he 
had sat with us on Tuesday—one of the loveliest places on this 
earth, with grey-green olives round him, one weeping above his 
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head; the ground covered with flowering sage, bluish-grey, and 
smelling more delicious than any flower I know.” 


Regarding the death of Brooke the distinguished Greek writer 
Demetrius Caclamanos has thus expressed himself : 


** Rupert Brooke not only died but is buried too in Greek soil, 
The glory of a foreign poet, which a kind of fatality, not completely 
unconscious, perhaps, led to the very sources whence the world 
has taken cognisance of perennial beauty, and to the land where the 
loftiest ideals of mankind have taken shape, acquired thus Greek 
citizenship, which completes and widens the fame bestowed by 
any other land. He does not lie in ‘a foreign field.’ Greek soil is 
not foreign for the British.” 


In 1916, the year following his death, two prose works of Rupert 
Brooke were published, John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, and 
Letters from America. How appropriate for him were these two things, 
at first sight so widely separate. Who can doubt that Brooke was a true 
Elizabethan himself, with the riches of his mind and his gallant disregard 
for the petty smugness of life. Again, just as he was attracted by the 
most vivid period of our national literature, so he chose to go to America, 
where human endeavour is taking fresh forms, and which we look to 
more and more to lead the world. He had his roots in the glorious past, 
as must be the case for growth to high stature, but he belonged also to the 
life of the present. 

In Rapert Brooke and the Intellectual Imagination, Walter de la Mare has 
divided the poetical imagination into two kinds—the visionary and the 
intellectual, the one inherited by man from the child in him, the other 
from the boy in him. The former, he says, knows that beauty is truth, 
the latter proves that truth is beauty, and among these he would place 
Rupert Brooke. Some of our poets’ most charming lines necessitate, 
however, the use of de la Mare’s qualification that no poet’s imagination 
is purely of either type. Surely beauty is more concerned than truth in 
such inspired phrases as : 


** And turn, and toss your brown delightful head, 
Amusedly, among the ancient Dead.” 


The difficulty of attempting to classify Rupert Brooke is increased 
by the unusually wide range of his manner of treatment of his subjects. 
At one time he tends to repel by his insistence on an unpleasant aspect of 
his subject, which he often does quite strongly enough to prove that 
truth is not always beauty. At another he is full of the magical grace 
and ingenuity that is found, for example, in Dust. But at all times his 
style remains natural and unaffected. ‘‘ Everyone,” said Schopenhauer, 
** who possesses a beautiful and rich mind will always express himself 
in the most natural, direct and simple way.” And of nobody is this more 
true than of Rupert Brooke. 


L. M. Ancus-BuTrERWORTH. 
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THE STONE AGE TO-DAY 


SToNE MEN oF Marexuta: The Small Island of Vao. By John Layard. 
(Chatto and Windus, sos.) Malekula, or Mallicolo, is one of the New 
Hebrides group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, situated about midway 
between Fiji and the Solomons. Separated from the rest of the world by 
vast expanses of the “salt estrangeing sea,” its inhabitants through 
unnumbered generations have until recent years lived their segregated 
lives wholly unaffected by what was going on in regions beyond their 
ken. It appears, indeed, that they remained totally unsuspicious of the 
very existence of lands and peoples beyond the limits of their island 
group. In these circumstances of isolation they continued, and still 
continue, in a condition of primitive civilisation, or barbarism, out of 
which the inhabitants of Europe emerged some four or five thousand 
years ago. They are, indeed, “‘ Stone men,” ignorant of the use of 
metals, living the simple life of rudimentary agriculture and fishing. 
The word “ simple,” however, is perhaps hardly the most appropriate 
term with which to describe their polity. For such a detailed and 
exhaustive study as that provided by Mr. Layard in these 800 masterly 
pages reveals the most amazing complexities of social organisation and 
the most astonishing flights of religious belief. What is still more curious 
is the fact that although the total population numbers only a tew thou- 
sands, it is divided into self-contained groups that have markedly different 
customs and quite distinct languages. To cover the whole ground, 
therefore, several volumes will be required of which the one before us is 
only the first. 

The community particularly treated in the present volume consists 
of some 450 persons whose home is the small coral islet of Vao which 
lies just off the coast of Malekula. This little community, which is 
patriarchal in its organisation, has most elaborate rules of kinship most 
stringent regulations respecting marriage, and a most complicated 
religious ritual, The religion, which includes belief in a Supreme Being 
and in a future life, centres round megalithic monuments, some of which 
are actually in present process of construction. The larger resemble, on 
a small scale, Stonehenge or Carnac, The smaller bear a striking resem- 
blance to such dolmens as Kits Coty house in Kent. As we see drawings 
or photographs of these monuments in this book, and as we read the 
descriptions of them, we feel that we are carried back to the remote 
Stone Age in our island story, and that we are privileged to see the 
builders of our own megalithic monuments at work. Particularly 
illuminating and impressive are Mr. Layard s accounts of the elaborate 
ceremonies—the cycle lasting 15 years—associated with the erection of 
these enduring memorials. 

This volume embodies the results of many years of skilled and 
devoted observation and study. More than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since Mr. Layard, under the inspiration of Dr. W. H. R. Rivers 
and Dr. A. C. Haddon, began his researches. Their pursuit involved 
him in long residence among the natives, in a laborious struggle to acquire 
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their languages, in a patient effort to overcome their prejudices and win 
their confidence, and in a careful comparison of the results of his investiga- 
tions with those of workers in similar fields of primitive ethnology. 

The result of Mr. Layard’s protracted toil is a book of first-rate value 
and importance. It is illustrated by 24 plates, 87 diagrams and sketches, 
11 tables and 10 maps. It is also excellently printed on good paper. 
That it can have been produced at all in present circumstances is a notable 
tribute to both author and publisher. 


AGAIN THE GERMANS 


PEOPLE UNDER Hirer. By Wallace Deuel. (Lindsay Drummond, 
12s. 6d.) THE Germans. By Emil Ludwig. (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.) Mr. Deuel, who was for six years Berlin correspondent of the 
Chicago Daily News, has written an exceptionally interesting and informa- 
tive book about pre-war Germany. Much of it is concerned with German 
life under National-Socialist rule and with the habits and practices of the 
National-Socialists themselves. He deals faithfully, for example, with 
the peculiar Nazi racial mania. He describes the utter regimentation of 
all private lives which the Nazis achieved before the war. He relates 
how, among other abominations, the Nazis destroyed and trampled on 
every manifestation of trained intelligence that was not directly useful 
to them for their organisation of tyranny or for military purposes. He 
recounts the utter foulness of Nazi doctrine and policy in matters of sex. 
All this with a wealth of detail and a sureness of authority that make this 
book exceptionally valuable. More important still is Mr. Deuel’s sketch 
of German character :— 

** The basic fact about the Germans is that they suffer from a 
sense of inner insecurity. They are lacking in natural feeling for 
form and proportion, for balance and control, and their conscious- 
ness of this deficiency makes them uneasy and unhappy. The 
German is essentially unsure of himself. He lacks poise. More, 
he is chaotic and violent—a creature of constant ‘ Sturm und Drang,’ 
of storm and stress and striving, of self-consciousness and self- 
examination. Not unnaturally, therefore, he is, generally speaking, 
unhappy.” 

It is well to be reminded of this fact at a time when we are beginning 
to think seriously about the post-war world. This time policy must zot 
be based on a misunderstanding of German character. 

Mr. Deuel has also a useful comment on Hitlers character. He 
says :— 

“The central fact about Adolf Hitlers temperament and 
character is that he is a man of violent and even terrible passion . . . 
of emotions and passions so fiercely flaming that they verily compel 
the man in whom they rage to prodigies of faith and will and 
energy, and that also flare up in frenzies of both bitterness and 
despair; that set him off from other, more normal, men; that 
temper his perceptions to points of refinement and subtlety unknown 
to those of colder, blunter temperaments ; that yet seize upon and 
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hold these others by a power of awful fascination ; that blind the 
man himself to values, to proportions, to obstacles, and to facts 
and truths that to other men are ineluctable and all-important. 

** This is the sort of man that Adolf Hitler is, a man demonic, a 
man who is, in the older sense of the word, ‘ possessed ’.” 

We can be sure that Hitler will give this violence free rein during the 
period of the war now ahead. 

Mr. Emil Ludwig s book embraces in its sweep the whole range of 
German history. Mr. Ludwig s methods of biography and narrative are 
well known from a long series of widely-read works. Here, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Ludwig seeks not merely to tell a tale, but to prove a thesis 
—that the trouble with Germany is the divergence between the German 
spirit and the German State. A terrible divergence from the best that 
the German spirit has at times produced has certainly been manifested 
by the German State. But to imply that it is the State alone that is at 
fault, and that the German people are as a whole imbued with the high 
spiritual values of (shall we say ?) Schiller and Kant, is to write couleur de 
rose even for those who may still be foolish enough to believe in the myth 
of “the other Germany.” Mr. Ludwig is too informed, too sensitive, 
and too shrewd a man to write a book on German history without saying 
much that is interesting, enlightening and valuable. But The Germans 
wins more merit as it were for its asides than for its picture of German 
history as a whole. 


A GOOD FRIEND 


THE LarerR LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR HENRY NEwsoit. Edited by his 
Wife, Margaret Newbolt. (Faber,.215.) This, the second, volume of 
Sir Henry Newbolt’s Memoirs, falls into two parts. The first 180 pages 
are the continuation of his Autobiography, from 1897 to the outbreak of 
war. He had written thus far when death overtook him, and Lady 
Newbolt has completed the record by a selection of his letters up to 1935, 
when the long illness claimed him which ended with his death in 1938. 
Henry Newbolt was a many-sided man, possessed of a wealth of 
interests and tastes. In politics he was a Liberal, chiefly on account of his 
adherence to Free Trade and his friendships with Edward Grey, Asquith, 
the Hugh Bells and others. His love of, and gift for, poetry and literature, 
and his attachment to men like Robert Bridges, Lawrence Binyon, Walter 
de la Mare satisfied that side of his character. He enjoyed, besides, the 
companionship of intelligent and cultured women ; we owe some of his 
most delightful letters to those contacts, and he must have been par 
excellence a “‘ livable” man, in that he and Lady Newbolt shared a house 
in the country for years as a joint establishment with a friend. Yet his 
own works were the expression of other fundamental leanings ; his love 
of country, of tradition, of deeds of heroism and, more especially, his 
passion for the sea. He was ¢he poet of the Fleet, and of all that the Fleet 
means to us, and H.M. Navy adopted him as a brother in arms. He spent 
happy weeks in a warship at sea, and was chosen to write the latter part 
of the Naval History of the War of 1914-18. Drake's Drum, Admirals 
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All, the Songs of the Fleet will not pass from the language while England 
remains a Sea Power. 

The letters in the latter half of the book seem to describe their writer 
more graphically than his own explanation of himself in his Autobio- 
graphy. His love of nature and of the changing seasons, his delight in 
children, his sense of humour, his equanimity and happy spirits all show 
him as the perfect companion. One of the deepest foundations of his 
character was displayed in his intimacy with Lord Haig for, superficially, 
no two more different natures can be imagined. It is best described in 
his own words when Haig died: “I don’t wonder you don’t quite 
realise why I grappled D.H. with such hooks of steel after the war. No 
doubt it was because he grappled me. . . . I think now that among all 
my confused moods he had seen some reason to think me sympathetic to 
feelings of his own of which he never spoke. Anyhow I found in him a 
religious sense which suited me down to the soles of my soul. On this 
last part of his life . . . his rather hard intensity of purpose had become 
a serenity of faith—nothing in it assertive or argumentative ; he merely 
went his way without a trace of doubt and self-consciousness, really as 
if he had a perfect happiness elsewhere. . . . The charm—for me—lay 
in the sweetness that gave him—like the manners of a much happier and 
less eager society. There was a secret between us. I can’t share it with 
the rest, or own to it—so I don’t go to the funerals.” 

That Newbolt should have had the power to evoke and perfect such 
a brotherhood is surely as high a tribute as can be paid to this most 
lovable man ! 


A MAGICAL ISLAND 


InNaGua. By Gilbert Klingel. (Robert Hale, 18s.) The true naturalists 
have always commanded a sensitive prose-style, because they—like the 
Nature poets—live close to the elemental (Selous, with his Shakespeare, 
alone in his rude Shetland croft), and draw their thoughts from universal 
beauty such as this :— 

“‘ The great sombre ocean stretched darkly away into the night, 
suggested rather than revealed by the soft loom of the moonlight 
on its surface; it gave the sensation of a great sleeping monster 
whose rhythmic breathing was audible as low, deep thunder. The 
waves rumbling against the island’s barrier were not visible, but 
they filled the air with guttural sobbing, a subdued moaning that 
began heavily and then faded into an audible sigh. The earth 
seemed divided between two great and tremendous powers, one 
which we “ «a and stable, the other surging and fluid. Swelling 
behind the - forces was the sound of another, and seemingly all- 
pervading, energy. 

“‘ This third force seemed to come out of the emptiness of outer 
space; the wail of its pressure dominated the whole of existence. 
It did not rise and fall in rhythmical sequence like the surf but 
maintained a constant tenor, a deep, organ-like lamentation that 
Swept on and on in constant reiteration, never ceasing. ‘The sound 
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was the howl of the trade winds as they poured over the earth in a 
continuous stream. I had never noticed it quite like that before. 
The entire firmament seemed alive and on the move; the slight 
pockets of still air behind the mound of boulders where I lay 
accentuated, by contrast, the sense of power flowing by on all sides. 
The earth was being washed by a vast river of rushing gas— 
intangible, invisible but none the less potent... . ” 

With no halting in its grandeur for a further 1,000 words and more, 
the passage continues with its description of the night wind passing over 
“ The Edge of the Edge of the World,” the wind-created limestone reefs 
of Great Inagua, a desolate Isle of the Bahamas—Thoreau? No, but 
another American, Gilbert Klingel, a naturalist of our time, recounting 
his extraordinary experiences after shipwreck on this sterile island, with 
its decaying civilisation of a degenerate, inbred, coloured stock, formerly 
employed in extracting salt from a salt pond inland from the coral tower 
of Mathewtown. For many months he lived in a coral hut at the edge of 
the sea, making a complete survey of the island’s self-contained “‘ web 
of life,” from sea-bottom—‘‘a world of limpid pastel blue ”’—to the 
great lake of the interior, where 3,000 scarlet flamingos bred—‘‘ A 
seething line of bloody red against a background of pale blue sky and 
green water.” Years later he returned to continue his study of the 
island’s ‘‘ web ” under the sea. 

From the outset it is a tale of indomitable courage and pertinacity, 
that makes the reader proud to claim kinship with him as a naturalist, 
from the ten days’ ordeal by storm in his 38-footer, triumphantly mas- 
tered, and the dramatic irony of shipwreck on the coral reefs through the 
insidious agency of a hidden current, to the determination to cut his 
heart-breaking loss of a ship beautifully equipped for scientific research, 
representing years of planning and endeavour, and make a study of the 
island where chance had thrown him ; and subsequently to the ordeals 
by thirst and mosquitoes in his solitary 150-mile circuit of the island, 
through mangrove swamps and over razor-sharp limestone cliffs, wading 
for 20 miles through the interior lake pushing his boat before him—well 
might he ask himself ‘‘ As I had done several times before on Inagua, 
what the impelling force was which led me on and on under the most 
uncomfortable conditions. In the incident of the exploration of the 
island it was pure curiosity. . . . In the case of the flamingos it was a 
desire for beauty, nothing else ”—the which completely summarises the 
creed of your true naturalist. 


GERMAN ATROCITIES AGAL. 


Sovier DocumENts ON Nazi Atrocities. Published by authority of 
Soviet War News, issued by the Press Dept. of the Soviet Embassy in 
London, (Hutchinson, 5s.) This is a compilation of material about 
German atrocities, the authenticity of which is beyond question. The 
material (all the texts of which are translations) is of four main kinds, viz., 

(1) Captured German documents, including instructions from the 
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German High Command as to how German soldiers should conduct 
themselves in Russia. 

(2) Statements drawn up by Russian committees of investigation on 
German vandalism and destruction at such Russian cultural centres as 
Tolstoy’s former home at Yasnaya Polyana and the famous New Jeru- 
salem Monastery at Istra, west of Moscow. 

(3) Protocols and statements (chiefly by Russian soldiers, peasants 
and workers) regarding atrocities which those concerned had themselves 
experienced, witnessed, or been informed of at first hand. 

(4) Photographs. 

Among the captured German documents are some texts of which 
photographic facsimiles are printed in this volume. These texts once 
more prove formally—if further formal proof were needed—that the 
foul German deeds committed in Russia are the deliberate result of 
official German policy. The accounts of German vandalism and destruc- 
tion are novel only in that this time these deeds have been committed on 
Russian soil instead of elsewhere. The Russian protocols and statements 
bear on their face the stamp of honesty and sincerity. The men and 
women who have been moved to record these things have done so because 
what they themselves have experienced or seen or heard has outraged 
them to the depths of their humanity. The photographs are with rare 
exceptions mute but implacable witnesses to German misdeeds and 
German crimes of utter and almost incredible foulness. 

There may be still those who disbelieve that crimes like this have 
ever been done—and done by the Germans. Such doubters should 
study this volume. There may be others who want to forget that these — 
nameless outrages have been committed—and committed by Germans, 7 
They, too, should study this volume. For unless we on this island make 
it our business to understand, from evidence such as this, what the 
German pestilence has meant to every land the Germans have overrun 
in Eastern and Southern Europe, we shall not comprehend what ouf 
Allies have suffered, or what fate twenty miles of sea and our own 
resoluteness and the mercy of Providence have kept from us, or the 
absolute need this time to ensure that never again shall Germany have 
power to trample down and destroy and torture and torment others 
whose only crime is that they are weak. 


Owing to shortage of paper the Management of the 
National Review has been obliged to make a rule that 
no MSS. or other matter sent to the Editor will be 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped envelope. 


